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Joaquin Miiler and wife. His room and the bed in which he died. 


JOAQUIN MILLER, POET 


AN APPRECIATION 


By Marian Taylor 


We find these words in Joaquin 
Miller’s poem entitled “Finale”— 


“Ah, me! I mind me long agone, 
Once on a savage snow-bound height, 
We pigmies pierced a King. Upon 
His bare and upreared breast till 
night 


We rained red arrows and we rained 

Hot lead. Then up the steps and slow 

He passed; yet ever still disdained 

To strike, or even look below. 

We found him, high above the clouds 
next morn, 

And dead, in all his silent, splendid 


scorn. 























Juanita, daughter of Joaquin Miller. 


“So leave me, as the edge of night 

Comes on a iittle time to pass 

Or pray. For steep the stony height 

And torn by storm, and bare of grass 

Or blossom. And when I lie dead, 

Oh, do not drag me down once more. 

For Jesus’ sake let my poor head 

Lie pillowed with these stones. 
store 

Of wealth is these. I earned them. Let 
me keep 

Still on alone, on mine own star-lit 
steep.” ’ 


My 


How true it is that history repeats 
itself! In life, pigmies oft-times 
pierced the kingly poet who “ever dis- 
dained to strike back or look below.” 
And even in death he is not free from 
the criticism that carps because his 
ashes rest on his “own star-lit steep,” 
pillowed on the stones he loved so 
well, his “store of wealth.” If only 
those who cavil would stop to pray, as 
he pleads in the poem, then would un- 
derstanding come to the soul. 

We have heard it said that the burn- 
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ing of the ashes of the poet was a 
heathenish ceremony, but it all lies in 
the point of view taken. Personally, 
the thought of being put in a grave 
was abhorrent to him, and he was op- 
posed to the wasteful expenditure of 
an elaborate funeral. To quote him: 

“Poor old women are often down on 
their knees scrubbing to pay mon- 
strous ghouls for tawdry funerals, 
while the wishes of Dickens, Hugo 
and the like great men are ignored: 
people catering to the dead in their 
grave rather than to the living God 
over all.” Could Joaquin Miller have 
had his way, funerals would be in the 
hands of the State; rich and poor 
alike having choice only as to the 
kind, not the price of their burial. In 
what we might call his last will and 
testament, we find reference again to 
the disposition of his remains: 


“But storied lands or stormy deeps, 

I will my ashes to my steeps— 

I will my steeps, green cross, red rose, 
To those who love the beautiful— 
Come learn to be of those.” 


The twenty-fifth of May was a su- 
perb day. The glory of the spring-tide 
upon the land: the fields were studded 
with innumerable wild flowers, richest 
of them all the golden poppy, the fam- 
ous copa de oro about which the poet 
wrote: 


“The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But careless, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills— 
Far up, far down, at every turn— 
What beggar hath not gold to burn?” 


Never had we seen so many people 
on the road that leads to Redwood 
Peak, popular though it is with health- 
seekers on the first day of the week. 
Many had crossed the bay; some had 
traveled from greater distances to be 
present, and The Hights, being far 
removed from any restaurant, lunch- 
baskets were much in evidence. Our 
destination reached, we _ scattered, 
some of us to call on the widow and 

















Latest bust of the poet executed since his death from a seven years’ life 
study of him, recently on exhibition for the first time at the Hotel Oakland. 
The artist and her husband are shown with it. 
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daughter of the poet, others to wander 
over the hills till service time. The 
exercises—in compliance with the 
poet’s wish—were conducted by the 
Bohemian Club, of which he was a 
charter member, its splendid chorus of 
picked voices supplying the music. 
The brilliant sun shining down on 
matchless scenery, the surging crowd 
of people, hushed and expectant, all 
eyes riveted on the square stone fu- 
neral pyre—erected by the poet him- 
self—upon the steps of which tributes 
of flowers were laid, and upon the top 
of which the fagots were ready for 
the torch; the waving trees reaching 
out, as it were, loving arms to the 
spirit of him who loved them—all 
combined to make it a never to be for- 
gotten sight. The speakers included 
Charles B. Field, President of the 
club; Prof. Wm. Dallam Armes, Uni- 
versity of California; Richard Hotal- 
ing, who read a poem by Ina Cool- 
brith, friend of the poet’s earlier years, 
and Colonel John P. Irish, for thirty 
years his closest friend and confidant, 
who, in brief but choice language, 
touched the chord of feeling in every 
heart. On him was bestowed the 
honor of taking the ashes from the 
ceremonial urn and scattering them on 
the fagots. Then to the tender words 
of the chorus, “Good-bye, Joaquin 
Good-night,” he added the lighted 
torch, and the flames leaped forth with 
a mighty bound like a spirit loosed 
from the tomb. There was a stirring 
of the people, like the rustle of many 
leaves, and eyes became wet with a 
sudden rush of tears, not altogether of 
sorrow, but mingled with thanksgiving 
for the man of genius who had left im- 
perishable words behind him. A mes- 
sage calculated to lift men and wo- 
men God-ward! Peculiar interest at- 
tached to the setting of the poet’s 
“Goodbye, Goodnight!” it having been 
written as a farewell to Bret Harte, his 
friend of former days. 

The poet was so universally known 
as Joaquin Miller that the question 
naturally arises as to the origin of a 
name so dissimilar to his baptismal 
one of Cincinnatus Heine. The an- 
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swer is very simple—it was the out- 
growth of his love of daring and ro- 
mance, and he adopted it from the title 
page of his second book of poems. 
This led to a great deal of miscon- 
struction, unfortunately, as people 
confused him with the Mexican ban- 
dit of whom he wrote; whereas, al- 
though a high spirited and venture- 
some man, never at any time did he 
have tendencies in such a direction. 

His father was a Scotch Quaker, his 
mother of Pennsylvania Dutch origin. 
He was born in Union County, Indi- 
ana, and when he was about ten years 
old, the family worked its way across 
the mountains to the Pacific Coast, 
eventually settling in Oregon, where 
the father later died through an acci- 
dent. 

In his early life, Joaquin Miller’s 
avocations were manifold. He taught 
school, rode the pony express one sea- 
son; took part in Indian wars; was 
wounded and cared for by the Indians 
for a time; went twice to the gold 
mines, being very desirous of helping 
his parents, who were heavily bur- 
dened at the time, and every seriously 
considered taking up the study of the 
law. Fortunately, however, for the 
world, the muse would not be 
quenched, but claimed the right of 
way. His first efforts were severely 
criticised in America, so he crossed the 
Atlantic, and it is a matter of history 
that success and fame come to him 
with the appearance of the first book 
he published in London. After that, 
life became easier, and he was sought 
after by the great both in Europe and 
his own country. 

Twice did the poet attempt a home, 
once at Florence, Italy, and once at 
Washington, D. C., but in 1885 he 
purchased a hundred acre tract of land 
on the rolling hills, east of Oakland, 
California, smitten with the grandeur 
of the panorama stretched out before 
him. 


“Steep below me lies the valley, 
Deep below me lies the town, 

Where great sea-ships ride and rally, 
And the world walks up and down. 


























On the Oregon coast where Joaquin Miller spent several years before he 
came to California. 








Joaquin Miller at his home, “The Hights,’ Oakland, Cala., to the right the 


chapel, to the left the famous guest chamber. 
tomary attire of sombrero, high leather 


trousers. 


“Oh, the sea of lights far streaming, 
When the thousand flags are furled, 

When the gleaming bay lies dreaming 
As it duplicates the world.” 


The land at that time was bare and 
barren in the extreme, but, with the 
indomitable courage of a pioneer, he 
gave himself to the herculean task of 
converting it into a forest garden, and 
with such marvelous success that to- 
day it is, without exception, the most 
unique place of its kind on the Ameri- 
can continent. Both in planting and 
the carrying of water for irrigation 
purposes, the poet himself did the 
lion’s share of the work. He made 
a gigantic cross of the cypress—sacred 
tree of the Buddhist—on the face of 
a hill overlooking the bay cities: a 
symbol of the two religions of the 
East and West. 

On the historic spot where John C. 


The poet, clad in his cus- 


boots, soft shirt and cc*uroy 


Fremont camped when—on the trail 
across the Rockies and Sierras to the 
sea—he first caught sight of the nar- 
row strait connecting San Francisco 
bay with the great Pacific and called it 
“Golden Gate,” he erected a square 
tower, the base of which is covered 
with clinging mosses and flowering 
plants. 

Farther up the hillside and com- 
manding a magnificent view, is an- 
other stone landmark, one dedicated 
to the memory of the poet Browning, 
and round in design; while yet an- 
other monument—shaped like a pyra- 
mid—is a tribute to Moses, the great 
Hebrew prophet and law-giver. 

“But why Moses?” we asked. 

“T’ll tell you,” answered the poet, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “No man 
knows where he was buried, and why 
not here as well as anywhere else!” 

At the end of an upward path, de- 




















Joaquin Miller. A late photograph taken by L. J. Stellmann. 
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signated “The Last Trail,” is the little 
cemetery where lie the poet’s beloved 
dead. No monuments are there; nei- 
ther name nor date mark the grassy 
mounds. Simple to the point of aus- 
terity is it; the most pathetically 
touching ‘‘God’s acre” one could pos- 
sibly conceive. A spot that brings a 
blur of tears to the eyes. 

Then there are the cottages built for 
the poet’s little colony of friends and 
followers, his students of poetic phil- 
osophy, whose four great principles 
were a belief in divinity, in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in the brother- 
hood of man, in the love of beauty. 

The quaint building with the chapel 
in the center, which prior to his ill- 
ness the poet made his own place of 
abode, is modeled after Byron’s home, 
Newstead Abbey, on a _ miniature 
scale. The room to the right was 
formerly occupied by Maud McCor- 
mick, a daughter of the poet by his 
first wife, who now rests in the little 
hill cemetery. 

On the left is the famous guest 
chamber in which it is said more celeb- 
rities have slept than in any other 
room in the West. To the right of the 
Abbey is the rose bower where the 
poet loved to entertain his guests at 
luncheon, and a short distance away is 
Willow Cottage, formerly used as a 
dining room, from the windows of 
which a most entrancing view may be 
had. A lily pond near by bears the 
charming name “Juanita’s Mirror,” 
and recalls the beloved daughter who 
nursed her father so devotedly during 
his last long sickness of two years. 

Perhaps the quaintest of all the 
cottages is the one formerly occupied 
by the poet’s mother till her death at 
an advanced age. A pioneer woman, 
she preferred a tent, so it was made of 
canvas in deference to her wishes, but 
roofed over to protect it from the rains 
of winter A tiny cabin—smallest of 
them all—was the original habitation 
of the poet. Built of logs, it was taken 
apart and conveyed to the great Chi- 
cago Fair for exhibition purposes, and 
afterwards returned. 

There is also a picturesque bunga- 
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low with arbor dining room occupied 
by Takeshi Kanno, Japanese poet and 
philosopher, successor to Yone Na- 
gouchi in the affections of Joaquin 
Miller. A descendant of the Samurai, 
a man of culture and literary ambition, 
author of “Creation Dawn,” recently 
dramatized at Carmel by the Sea, Ta- 
keshi Kanno is married to the Western 
sculptress, Gertrude Boyle, whose 
modeling of distinguished men has 
made her famous. Yet another Jap- 
anese is a resident on the estate, the 
artist, Noto, whose work is distinc- 
tively Oriental in spite of his Western 
environment. One of Joaquin Miller’s 
most marked characteristics was his 
love of the little brown people of 
Japan, and both in his poems and life 
he spared no expression of it. It was 
eminently fitting therefore that when 
he lay dead at “The Hights,” his 
faithful Japanese friends kept watch 
beside him. 

For many years the poet’s wife 
found it necessary to live in New 
York, that she might superintend the 
education of their daughter, Juanita, 
the husband-father visiting them as 
he got opportunity. But when his 
health gave way, they hastened to 
“The Hights” and remained with him, 
prolonging his life by their care for 
nearly two years. A more beautiful 
family trio it would have been difficult 
to find, and the courtesy with which 
they received a never-ending stream 
of visitors—for at all times was the 
poet accessible, even to strangers— 
was truly remarkable. 

Mrs. Miller was Abigail Leland, 
daughter of a Major on General 
Grant’s staff, who became afterwards 
the wealthy owner of the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York. She was married 
to the poet in 1878, after a romantic 
courtship of two years, and was con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful 
young women of her time. Oscar 
Wilde, who was a guest of the Millers 
during their early married life, was 
enthusiastic in his praise of the at- 
tractive and clever bride. 

“Juanita,” the poem, was an ex- 
pression of the father’s tender love 
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for his child, and well does she de- 
serve it, for she has a rarely beautiful 
character, prodigal talents and great 
charm of manner and face. 

Among the visitors who found their 
way to “The Hights” shortly before 
the death of the poet was the cele- 
brated “Jersey Lilly,” Mrs. Langtry 
(Lady de Bathe.) She recalled to him 
the time of their meeting in London, 
when, at a great reception held in the 
home of one of the nobility, he scat- 
tered rose leaves upon her that he had 
hidden in his sombrero for the pur- 
pose. 

“Has life been thus to you, rose- 
colored ?” he asked. 

“Is any life all roses?” 
swered. 

His poetic tribute to this beautiful 
woman was written years ago: 


she an- 


“If all God’s world a garden were, 
And women were but flowers, 

If men were bees that busied there 
Through endless summer hours, 

Oh, I would hum God’s garden through 
For honey till I came to you!” 


It is expected that the classic 
heigl:ts, so inseparably connected with 
the life of America’s greatest poet— 
as Lord Tennyson and Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold did not hesitate to call him—will 
be purchased by the city of Oakland 
and set apart as a memorial park with 
a museum for the many relics. The 
Laird of Skibo, Andrew Carnegie, was 
an intimate friend of the late bard, and 
many have thought that he is likely to 
donate a building for that purpose. 
Even before Joaquin Miller knew him 
he was a great admirer of the canny 
Scot, and expressed himself to the ef- 
fect that there was only one Carnegie, 
the most level headed and _ best- 
hearted man in America. Asked to 
write a tribute to Carnegie for a din- 
ner given in his honor, he produced 
the following: 


“Hail, fat King Ned! 
Hail, fighting Ted! 
Grand William, 
Grim Oom Paul! 
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But I’d rather twist 

Carnegie’s wrist— 

That open hand in this— 

Than shake hands with ye all!” 


Many have criticised the poet on 
account of the absence of books in his 
home. Various reasons have been 
given, but the true explanation is pa- 
thetic. In his earlier days he over- 
taxed his strength. Without knowing 
it he was working and starving him- 
self to death. Under these circum- 
stances, the London damp and fog got 
hold of him, and his eyes were the 
first to suffer. The many letters that 
came to him from the great had to be 
read to him by friends. The climax of 
misfortune came, however, through 
reading the works of Walt Whitman 
one night in bed. Ever after it 
caused him much pain to read, which 
explains the “egotism” of having no 
books around him. That is why, also, 
he used unruled paper, yellow in color. 
It was impossible for him to bear the 
glare of white, and his irregular hand 
writing, so difficult to read, was caused 
by a crippled arm, the work of In- 
dians. To refer to another so-called 
“eccentricity,” we might mention that 
the poet wore his hair long to cover 
the scar of an arrow wound. 

In his poem, “The Larger College,” 
he says: 


“TI count that soul exceeding small 
That lives alone by book and creed— 
A soul that has not learned to read.” 


And again: 


““Man’s books are but man’s alphabet, 

Beyond and on his lessons lie, 

The lessons of the violet, 

The large gold letters of the sky; 

The love of beauty, blossomed soil, 

The large content, the tranquil toil.” 
This rhapsodie, dedicated to his 

mother, makes a fitting sequel: 


“And, oh, the voices I have heard, 
Such visions where the morning grows. 
A brother’s soul in some sweet bird, 
A sister’s spirit in a rose. 
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“And oh, the beauty I have found! 
Such beauty, beauty everywhere; 

The beauty creeping on the ground, 
The beauty singing through the air. 


“The love in all, the good, the worth, 
The God in all, or dusk or dawn; 
Good-will to man, and peace on earth; 
The morning stars sing on and on.” 


It generally takes the perspective 
of Time to place a genius in his proper 
relationship to the race, and it may 
be so with Joaquin Miller; but even 
to-day he is not altogether without 
honor in his own country. Already 
with Walt Whitman, and with Tolstoi 
of Russia, he is numbered as a pro- 
phet by the thoughtful. 

He taught by practice the dignity of 
labor; he preached the sermon of 
God’s great outdoors; he cherished the 
old and cared for the young; the little 
children, like the flowers, were his 
friends; he was akin to the whole of 
the universe through love for God and 
man. His was a message to the race. 
The following brief poem covers the 
missionary question: 


“It seems to me a grandest thing 
To save the soul from perishing, 
By planting it where heaven’s rain 
May reach and make it grow again. 


“Tt seems to me the man who leaves 
The soul to perish is as one 

Who gathers up the empty sheaves 
When all the golden grain is done.” 


“The Ideal and the Real,” and “The 
Dove of St. Mark,” from his songs of 
Italy, are the most touching and ex- 
quisite poems on our fallen sister ever 
written. They are calculated to trans- 
form the self-righteous Pharisee, 
thanking God he is not as other men 
are into the publican, beating his 
breast and crying, “God be merciful to 
me, a sinner!” And ah, how he defend- 
ed the oppressed! How fearless he 
was! First in regard to the Chinese 
on this coast, and then reaching out to 
the Japanese: 
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“You spurned the heathen at your feet 
Because he begged to toil and eat; 
Because he plead with bended head 
For work, for work and barely bread. 
Yea, how you laughed his lack of pride 
And lied and laughed, and laughed and 
lied! 
An mocked him in your pride and hate, 
Then in his gaunt face banged your 
gate!” 


The following he hurled at Russia, 
for a cosmopolite he was: 


“Who taught you tender Bible tales 

Of honey lands, of milk and wine; 

Oh, happy, peaceful Palestine? 

Of Jordan’s holy harvest vales? 

Who gave the patient Christ? I say 

Who gave your Christian creed? Yea, 
yea, 

Who gave your very God to you? 

Your Jew! Your Jew! Your hated 
Jew!” 


It has been said: “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend,” and in his mag- 
nificent defense of the Boers he was 
most heroic of all, because feeling ran 
so high amongst his friends in Eng- 
land. It meant something to write 
these words: 


“Defend God’s house! 
crook. 

Draw forth the plowshare from the sod 

And trust, as in the Holy Book, 

The Sword of Gideon, and of God! 

God and the right! Enough to fight 

A billion regiments of wrong. 

Defend! Nor count what comes of it. 

God’s battle bides not with the strong; 

And pride must fall. Lo! It is writ!” 


Let fall the 


And were the poem, “Columbus,” 
taught to our children and to our 
children’s children, the spirit of it 
woven into the very fabric of their be- 
ing, it would go far toward obliterating 
the suicide list of our country; for 
what we need is stronger men and wo- 
men. We need to know how to en- 
dure; how to rise above every obstacle, 
determining at any cost to “sail on, 
and on, and on.” 
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Remembering these things, let us 
lay our laurel wreath upon the funeral 
pyre of the illustrious dead, leaving 
his ashes to rest on his own beloved 
heights, thankful that his imperish- 
able words live on to inspire and up- 
lift. 


“Come here when I am far away, 
Fond lover of this lovely land, 
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And sit quite still, and do not say, 

Turn right or left, or lift a hand, 

But sit beneath my kindly trees 

And gaze far out yon sea of seas :— 

These trees, these very stones, could 
tell 

How long I loved them, and how well, 

And maybe I shall come and sit 

Beside you; sit so silently 

You will not reck of it.” 





The End of Life. From a painting by Gittardo Piazzoni. 
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ALASKA, THE WORLD'S MEAT 


SHOP 


By Emil Edward Hurja 


O SEE millions of reindeer 
feeding on the tundra of Cen- 
tral and Northern Alaska, to 
see trains and shiploads of 
reindeer carcasses moving southward 
to the Puget Sound ports, thence to be 
distributed to the people of the West, 
to see the people clamoring for the 
cheaper reindeer meat in preference 
to the high-priced cuts of beef, all will 
be common sights within another five 
years. That is the oginion of those 
Alaskans who have studied the ques- 
tion of meat supply and are conver- 
sant with the reindeer industry in the 
North, as it has been carried on for 
the past decade. 

The history of reindeer in Alaska is 
not much more than twenty years old. 
Reindeer were first introduced in 
Alaska to provide a means of subsist- 
ence for starving Eskimos. along the 
western coast of the territory. With 
their aid, the government has brought 
the Eskimo from squalidness to com- 
parative cleanliness, and has enabled 
that Northern race to build up won- 
derfully. The industry of reindeer 
breeding promises to increase hence- 
forth as it has during the past ten 
years—by leaps and bounds. 

Already, instead of simply keeping 
the Eskimos and natives supplied with 
food, reindeer furnish the principal 
diet of miners and prospectors in cer- 
tain of the mining camps of Alaska. 
The meat is nutritious and palatable, 
and many men prefer it to the beef, 
mutton and pork which, by necessity, 
must be kept in cold storage for a long 
time in Alaska. Merchants in Iditarod 





and Nome, for several years past, have 
advertised regularly in the newspap- 


ers, offering reindeer meat to the 
miners. 
Juicy A ppetizing Tender 


Fresh-Killed 
REINDEER MEAT 
In prime condition 
By the Carcass, Side, Cut or Pound 
—in any amount to suit our patrons. 
See display in our show windows. 
White-Meat Grouse, Ptarmigan, Gray- 
ling and White Fish. 
CrowLey & PorTER 
The House of Quality 
Iditarod Flat City 
(From Iditarod, Alaska, Pioneer) 


What is true of Alaska will hold 
true with the rest of the outside world. 
Alaska’s vast inland empire, at least 
that part which is not available for 
agriculture and the raising of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, is due to become 
utilized for the propagation of rein- 
deer. 

To Dr. Sheldon Jackson, mission- 
ary, Alaska owes the start of the rein- 
deer industry. In 1891, when making 
a trip through the northwestern part 
of the territory, he found a great deal 
of poverty among the Eskimos. As 
soon as he reached the States, he 
asked Congress to make an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of reindeer from 
Siberians, with a view towards en- 
couraging the Alaska natives to raise 
them for food. In the fall of that 


year, sixteen reindeer were brought 
over from Siberia. 


They were ob- 
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tained only after a great deal of diffi- 
culty because the Siberian natives had 
no desire to sell their reindeer. They 
were willing to trade a limited number, 
however, and by this means, after 
Captain M. A. Healy had sailed for a 
distance of 1,500 miles from village to 
village, enough were bartered to insure 
the nucleus of a herd. Reindeer moss 
was taken on board ship, and all but 
a few of the reindeer stood the trip to 
Alaska well. 





£ 

Slowly the reindeer increased, and ~ 
the supervision of the government * 
helped the natives to secure small . i 
herds for themselves. It was not until ~ 


Fee 


1909, however, that the beginning of 
the period of full utilization of the | 
reindoor owned by the government I 
started. The natives derived the direct 3 
benefit from the domesticated ani- 
mals of the Arctic. , 

The work of Dr. Jackson has been 
taken up and continued by other gov- 
ernment officials, all capable and effi- 
cient. Particularly active in the work 
has been W. T. Lopp, with the Bureau 
of Education, who still is connected 
actively with the uplift of the Eskimo, 
and thus, incidentally, the furthering 
of the reindeer industry. 

Dr. Jackson was scoffed at for sug- 
gesting such a thing as utilizing Alaska 
for any purpose such as raising rein- 
deer. “Was not the country but a mass 
of ice and snow, devoid of anything 
nourishing? Was it not known as 
‘Seward’s folly,’ a useless area?” Dr. , 
Jackson was impractical, they said. 
Only a few had faith in his work. 

Some interesting suggestions were 
made to him at this time by outsiders 
concerning a suitable substitute for 
reindeer in the North. One person 
who had traveled believed that to do- 
mesticate the Thibetian ox, the yak 
or the grunting ox would help to re- 
lieve the starving Eskimos more. so 
than would the reindeer. 

From sixteen reindeer in 1891, the 
animals have increased in almost in- 
conceivable numbers. Despite death 
through disease and slaughter, there 
were, by the end of 1912, a total of 
38,000 reindeer in Alaska. 


aOR 0 


~-- 


Reindeer in spring; in the dim background other herds are grazing. 
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In 1907, the government derived 
$9,543.30 from the reindeer industry 
through the sale of meat and skins. In 
1909, $26,270.92 was obtained, of 
which $18,212.03 went to the natives 
directly. 

When the reindeer industry showed 
signs of becoming an important factor 
in the life of the natives, the govern- 
ment began to give more attention to 
the work. Larger appropriations were 
made, harder efforts were made to get 
useful legislation, and more money 
was devoted to the advancement of 
Dr. Jackson’s plans. 

The white settlers began to use the 
reindeer in a practical way. When the 
discoveries of gold in the sands of the 
North were heralded to the world, 
hundreds and thousands of prospectors 
and others flocked in to seek fortunes. 
Reindeer breeding came most oppor- 
tune, for its meat, obtained from the 
natives, was delicious and whole- 
some. Again, when mail had to be 
carried across the bleak stretches of 
trail to distant settlements of isolated 
empire builders, the reindeer were 
used as carriers. On the northernmost 
mail route in the world, between Kot- 
zebue and Point Barrow by way of 
Point Hope, a distance of 630 miles, 
reindeer drew the mail pouches with 
great success. The trip is a most diffi- 
cult one, as the trail invariably has to 
be broken anew with each trip. Stops 
along the trail are made in huts made 
of snow. 

In the present day, with the increase 
of reindeer in Alaska, many mining 
camps depend on reindeer meat for 
their annual supply. 

Reindeer are dependable as_ good 
sled animals, and the government has 
now 860 trained reindeer in its herds. 
Some government employees who 
have had occasion to use both dogs 
and reindeer in their travels in the 
North, say that the reindeer are better 
on the trail and more reliable than the 
Alaskan malamute. 

A reindeer is prime when six or 
seven years of age. Then its carcass 
will approach that of a young steer in 
weight. The fawns, during the first 
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four years, cost less than $1 a year 
to keep. The does are prolific after 
they are two years old, and will add 
a fawn to the herd each year for ten 
years. 

The animals feed on a lichen-like 
moss that covers the hills and uplands 
of fully one-sixth of the territory of 
Alaska. This fibrous growth serves 
as the food for the caribou, which 
roam the hills wild, and this fodder 
is greatly relished by the reindeer. In 
the spring the reindeer abandons the 
diet of moss for willow sprouts, green 
grass and mushrooms. Sometimes, 
during the winter, when the hills are 
covered with snow, the reindeer have 
difficulty securing food. Usually they 
break through the crust with their 
wide hoofs—larger than those of a 
good-sized steer—and seek out the 
lichens with their peculiarly shaped 
snow-burrowing nose. 

The government has exercised a 
great deal of care in formulating the 
rules and regulations that cover the 
reindeer industry among the natives. 
Experienced men were brought into 
the territory with the introduction of 
the industry, and they have been train. 
ing the Eskimos, so that now the work 
of herding is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Alaskan natives. Ac- 
cording to the regulations, an appren- 
tice gets six reindeer at the end of his 
first year. Four of these are females 
and two males. At the end of his 
second year of apprenticeship, he gets 
five females and four males. At the 
end of his fourth year, he is given six 
females and four males, and when the 
fourth year has expired, he gets a like 
number again. At the end of four 
years the native is given a herder’s 
license, if he has proved himself cap- 
able in his work. Then he can go into 
business for himself, but he must not 
sell reindeer except with the permis- 
sion of the superintendent. 

The reindeer are very timid, and it 
is said that one herder can easily 
guard one thousand head. 

So pronounced has been the success 
of the government’s industry that for- 
eign countries have commenced to look 
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ALASKA, THE WORLD’S MEAT SHOP 


to the United States for information, 
with the ultimate aim of instituting a 
like industry in their own possessions. 
In 1911, Captain Jennings, ot the 
Northwest Mounted Police, conferred 
with the Alaskan authorities, with a 
view of placing a herd of reindeer in 
that barren stretch of country lying be- 
tween Herschel Island and Fort Mac- 
Pherson, both in the northern confines 
of Yukon territory. 

Similarly, the attention of the Rus- 
sian government has been attracted, 
and it is stated that it, too, is contem- 
plating similar methods among the 
natives of Northwestern Siberia, from 
which section Alaska got the sixteen 
reindeer that was the start of the pres- 
ent 266 herds located throughout the 
lower Yukon and Kuskokwim and Ber- 
ing and Arctic Coast districts. 

Computations made from the rate of 
increase for the past decade show that 
the reindeer can be expected to dou- 
ble in number every three years. As- 
cording to this estimate, the reindeer 
in 1915 should number 76,000. In 


1918, there would be 152,000; in 1921, 


304,000; in 1924, 608,000. It is ex- 
pected that the rate of increase will 
diminish after the herds reach into the 
hundreds of thousands on account of 
the feed supply. 

It is pointed out that the reindeer 
indu$try is a profitable one in North- 
ern Europe, so why can it not be made 
so in Alaska? Russia sends frozen 
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reindeer meat by the carload to Ger- 
many; the skins are utilized in making 
gloves and military trousers; and it is 
likely that the reindeer carcass will 
furnish several very profitable by-pro- 
ducts of the beef industry. 

There is an immense territory avail- 
able in the North for reindeer grazing 
grounds. There is considerable bar- 
ren tundra, where horse, sheep, cow 
and goat could not find pasturage, but 
which would readily support reindeer. 
It is estimated that there is fully 100,- 
000 square miles of lowlands and up- 
per foothill country in Alaska that 
will be utilized in raising reindeer. 
The zone of usefulness of the reindeer 
is entirely outside that in which agri- 
culture is possible. 

With the coming of better transpor- 
tation for Alaska, settlers believe that 
the next few years will see the terri- 
tory adding another product to its pres- 
ent list of exports of gold, silver, cop- 
per, furs, skins and timber. 

Enthusiastic Alaskans declare that 
reindeer soon will be raised in num- 
bers large enough to contribute largely 
to the meat demand in the States, and 
at cheaper prices than those now pre- 
vailing for beef. They believe the 
territory is rapidly approaching a per- 
iod when it will demonstrate to the 
commercial world that it is not a lone- 
ly, colossal icebox, but one of the 
world’s largest and cheapest meat 
shops. 











The oldest baptismal font on the American continent, Tlaxcala, Mexico. 
From this font, Cortez (1516) baptized four native chieftains of Tlaxcala. 
—Photo copyrighted by C. B. Waite, Mexico City. 


Tlaxcala and the Oldest Church on 
the Continent 


By George F. Paul 


side of Puebla, Mexico, lies the 

ancient city of Tlaxcala, where 

stands the oldest church to be 
found west of the Atlantic. It was the 
desire to see with my own eyes this 
city of the past that brought me over 
the mule tram-way from Santa Ana to 
its very self. Even if Tlaxcala were 
not famed in song and story, yet its 
serene quaintness should bring to it 
many a wayfarer who seeks relief in 
rest. There is no hurry here. Busi- 


S OME FEW miles on the hither 


ness cares are not so pressing that men 
must scurry by with only a word. The 
peasants come to market to stay all 
day. They will leave when all is ready 
for departure, not hurry away—haste 
would be undignified and perhaps in- 
convenient, especially if during the 
market hours a love affair has been 
blossoming amid the peppers and the 
pineapples. 

No wonder that the two mules at 
Santa Ana stand dozing in their tracks 
until the hour of departure; the sleepi- 























ness is infectious, yet last night, be 
it known, these mules did not dream 
upon a bed of roses about a Valhalla 
especially for mules, nor even on a bed 
of straw, but upon a bed of flinty 
cobblestones with the hard side al- 
ways turned up. The Mexicans tell 
us that the mule needs no better. Quien 
sabe ? 

In a few minutes a man of sixty 
appears, carefully guarding five mail 
sacks, the contents of which, judging 
from their extreme flabbiness, would 
probably aggregate two letters and a 
paper. This, however, does not make 
him feel a whit the less his supreme 
importance. What with rearranging 
the mail sacks and caring for a mys- 
terious book that contains much an- 
cient history of the postoffice system, 
he is the busiest man in all the coun- 
try round. 

Then, too, there is a young fellow 
who is enfolded in a long blue over- 
coat with cape attached. He employs 
himself in reading with great gusto a 
bunch of letters, pausing to point out 
to the conductor who sits beside him a 
select phrase or perhaps some gushing 
term of endearment which assured him 
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that in spite of his kindergarten mus- 
tache he is still somebody’s dulce 
corazon. 

The conductor is not overworked, 
yet for fear that he should skip off to 
Honduras with a portion of the two 
fares collected, an inspector rides 
along and takes up the receipts with a 
grasping hand. After the deliberate 
preparations for departure are com- 
pleted, the driver takes his place while 
his friends, the enemy, bend stub- 
born necks, dig in their tiny toes, and 
get the car under good headway. 
Down the narrow street it goes to the 
tooting of the driver’s brassy horn. 
The whole outfit—jangling bells, 
clacking hoofs, rumbling flanges, rasp- 
ing horn—makes such a commotion 
that even white-headed old Popocate- 
petl is moved to say: “Dear, dear, what 
a noise they do make! I haven’t heard 
anything quite so persistently odious 
as the commotion Cortez made when 
he came up and blew a ton of sulphur 
right out of my neck, but this street 
car racket grates on my nerves so that 
I’ve aged perceptibly even within the 
past week. Carramba!” 

Seven o’clock of the evening finds 
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Relics by the hands of forgotten 
builders. 


me in the restaurant under the portales 
that face the Tlaxcala plaza. I feel 
that I have an inalienable right to a 
square meal, or at least a rectangular 
one, for haven’t I tramped the town 
from lowly bridge to heaven-smacking 
hilltop, sampled the relentless stone 
seats in the park, looked upon the por- 
traits of the four native chiefs that 
were baptized, and even struggled to 
pronounce the names thereof? Have 
I not met some of the politest secre- 
taries imaginable, who have shown ec- 
static joy when I appraised the heavy 
silver service and candlesticks in the 
State capitol? Haven’t I viewed with 
open-mouthed wonderment the oldest 
church on the continent? Even the 
old floors seemed to creak out to me, 
“What are you doing in here, you in- 
terloper? Do you expect to slip back 
for ten minutes into the battleaxe days 
of Alvarado and Sandoval and Cortez, 
and then in a trice resume your tele- 
graphic telephonic apple pie exist- 
ence? When you come in here you 
shut the door tight on the frivolous 
present and live again in the glorious 
past, whose enchantment will bind you 


with the spell of a Merlin, until, as did 
the Tlascalans of old, you will march 
back under the flaming banner of Her- 
nando Cortez to wrest from the Az- 
tecs the walls and citadels of Tenoch- 
titlan.” 

And truly it seems as if I have been 
living in the past. The silken banner 
of the Conqueror fluttered triumph- 
antly as I looked at it, while the hol- 
low war drum of the Tlascans stood in 
readiness to summon the warrior clans. 
The massive baptismal font cut from 
a single block of black lava, and the 
quaint pulpit with the words that say, 
“Here the Holy Gospel had a begin- 
ning in the New World,” brought up a 
picture of determined men, broad of 
shoulder and stalwart of limb, with 
gleaming breastplates and clanking 
swords. 

Cortez profited by the enmity be- 
tween the Tlascalans and Aztecs, mak- 
ing the former his friends, bestowing 
honor after honor upon them, and 
then when he had honored them suffi- 
ciently he turned over to them the task 
of carrying for many a mountain mile 
the timbers for the boats whereby he 
was to recapture the Aztec strong- 
hold. To-day when the swinging of 
the church door brought me suddenly 
out of Rip Van Winkledom, I saw 
half a dozen modern Tlascalans sitting 
at the gateway to the barracks adjoin- 
ing the church, each superintending a 
little cigarette factory of his own. Two 
guards played at soldier by pacing 
with loosely hinged joints to and fro 
across the entrance. In the rambling 
gardens facing the church a portly 
Mexican was stretched at full length, 
dreaming no doubt of some gorgeous 
combat, trimmed with tinselled som- 
breros and rainbow zarapes, about to 
take place in the gory bull-ring just be- 
low the terrace and in full view. 

Historians tell us that the founda- 
tions of this old church of San Fran- 
cisco were laid in 1521, the year that 
Cortez was completing his conquest 
of Mexico. At that time Tlaxcala had 
some such a population as Minneapolis 
has now, being the capital of a strong 
and independent people. 














The hand of Time has touched but 
lightly and with reverence the long 
cedar beams. The roughest treatment 
they ever received was centuries ago 
when they crashed at full length upon 
the mountain side, only to be set upon 
and hewn by a swarm of Indians with 
axes primeval. No doubt for many 
years to come the notes will rise as 
sweetly and resonantly from the little 
organ as they do to-day, while for all 
time will stand the baptismal font, fit 
emblem of its own import, immor- 
tality. 

How quickly this afternoon has 
passed for me straying hither and 
thither in this slumbering city of 
Hush-a-Bye land. Keys, ponderous 
as those of the Tower of London, were 
unearthed by a subsidized boy who 
led me by ways that were dark and 
paths that were stony to neglected 
shrines where fat old spiders turned 
their toes inward from sheer satiety, 
recking little of the Osler theory. And 
in addition to such sundry matters of 
church and State, haven’t I even de- 
scended to do such a material thing 
as to inspect fifteen mules just arrived 
from Puebla, and been kicked at for 
my trouble? Wherefore, “shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn?” 

The harbinger of all my joys is to 
be a bullet-headed Indian boy, with 
warped toes and a smile like a new 
moon. His bare feet patter right mer- 
rily over the brick floor. His lan- 
guage is a charming composite, three 
words Spanish, three Indian, and four 
that are signs, grimaces, gestures and 
false alarms. He begins operations by 
lustily shaking the doubtful table- 
cloth, incidentally mopping up with it 
at the same time a peck or so of brick 
dust. Then he brings on some tiny 
red peppers and a jar of water, but 
forgets the glass. I presume it is 
the intention for me to try a pepper 
and then try a barrel or two of water 
while I am waiting in a sanctified way 
for the bullet headed boy to make the 
rounds of the town purchasing more 
peppers and sticking his head in at 
the door at embarrassing intervals. 
No doubt he fears that I may fold the 
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Just below the ancient church. j 


tablecloth like an Arab and silently 
steal away. In due season, which 
seems like the next season, a roll, 
mostly crust, actually appears, fol- 
lowed by some blatant goat’s milk, 
trimmed off with peppery peas and 
peppery beans. Then comes a truly 
delicious salad compounded of rich 
ahuacate and tomato, with the faintest 
trace of garlic. Stout coffee with 
stouter goat’s milk finishes the story. 

The next morning when the drowsy 
porter unbars the big doors for me to 
come forth, the street lamps are burn- 
gn dimly, the policeman’s lantern is 
still standing at the street corner, while 
its owner snoozes comfortably in a 
deep doorway, the plaza is black with 
the shadows of a hundred trees, the 
notes of the bugle are sounding from 
the barracks, and the church bells are 
clanging out a short, harsh jingle-jan- 
gle, jingle-jangle, and then pausing to 
see the effect upon the town that is at 
last rubbing its eyes with the coming 
of the day. Long lines of burros come 
picking their way down the main thor- 
oughfare, the arrieros, muffled to the 
eyes to keep out the chill mountain air. 
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Back from the market. 


great variety of articles both of 
food and clothing, and all kinds of 
shoes for the feet; jewels of gold 
and silver, and precious stones 
and ornaments of feathers. There 
is much earthenware of a quality 
equal to the best of Spanish man- 
ufacture. Wood, coal, edible and 
medicinal plants, all are sold in 
great quantities. There are houses 
where they wash and shave the 
heads as barbers, and also for 
baths. Finally, there is among 
them a well regulated police; the 
people are rational and well dis- 
posed, and altogether greatly su- 
perior to the most civilized Afri- 
can nation. In its constitution of 
government,it resembles the states 
of Genoa, Venice and Pisa; since 
the supreme authority is not re- 
posed in one person. There are 
many nobles, all of whom reside 
in the city; the common people 
are laborers, and the vassals of 
the nobility, but each one pos- 
sesses land of his own, some more 
than others. In war all unite and 








And then in a twinkling comes 

change. One both sees and feels that 

“Night’s candles are burned out, and 
jocund Day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
top.” 


This city is so extensive and so 
well worthy of admiration, that 
although I admit much that I 
could say about it, I feel assured 
that the little I shall say will be 
scarcely credited, since it is larger 
than Granada and much stronger, 
and contains as many fine houses 
and a much larger population than 
that city did at the time of its cap- 
ture; and it is much better sup- 
plied with the products of the 
earth, such as corn, and with fowls 
and game, fish from the rivers, 
various kinds of vegetables, and 
other excellent articles of food. 
There is in this city a market in 
which every day thirty thousand 
people are engaged in buying and 
selling. The market contains a 


have a voice in its management 
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the 


second despatch of Hernando Cortez 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 


written during the Conquest. 
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All aboard. An old time street car 


still being used in the ancient city. 




















An early spring round up. 





Passing of the Western Cattle Ranches 


By George A. Lipp 


to ten years ago, the large 
cattle rancher was in _ the 
height of his glory in the West, 
and especially in the southwest; where 
climatic conditions are more favorable 
for the raising of range cattle. The 
early settler in all this western coun- 
try came here seeking wealth in one 
way or another. Many were attracted 
by mining schemes, which were en- 
ticing but not very profitable in that 
early day. The large cattle ranchman 
was attracted, or really in many cases 
driven here, in pursuit of grass and 
water for his herds. On account of 
the eastern open prairie being taken 
up by home seekers and being used 
more and more for small ranches and 
agricultural purposes, the large cattle 
owner was compelled to move on west 
with his herds. 
The history of the large cattle ranch 
industry proves very plainly that it 
has been an infallible rule, or really, a 
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natural consequence, that the cattle 
ranchman has preceded the farmer in 
settling all of our United States west 
of the Mississippi river and even a 
portion of that east of the Mississippi. 
The cattle ranch industry and farming 
never have, and never will prosper in 
the same locality at the same time, in 
this or any other country. This is a 
fact very well understood by the large 
cattle ranchmen. 

No difference what locality might 
be selected in the western stock rais- 
ing or grazing area, much the same 
general story would apply. However 
to be more specific and treat with 
facts just as they have been and are 
now, we will select some particular 
place where we may describe more in 
Cetail how the large cattle ranch in- 
dustry came and flourished for a time 
but after years passed away to make 
room for the sheep ranch, the small 
cattle ranch and the farm. For this 
purpose we will select an area say one 











hundred miles or even more surround- 
ing Roswell, New Mexico. 

The first large cattle ranch was es- 
tablished in this vicinity about forty- 
five years ago. Prior to this time 
buffalo and antelope grazed over the 
plains and deer abounded. Wild 
horses and some other wild animals 
could also be found at this time. With 
the coming of the large cattle ranch 
industry or even before it, nearly all 
the buffalo had been killed for their 
hides. The antelope, deer and wild 
horse had also to make way for the 
cattle rancher. Bear, lobo wolves and 
coyotes also abounded and were later 
classed as one of the great enemies 
of the cattle ranchmen. 

These pioneer ranchmen were left 
almost entirely to work out their own 
salvation. The country was very 
sparcely settled. Roswell at this 
time consisted of only a few adobe 
houses; occupied by a saloon, store 
and a few private families. Carlsbad 
—at that time known as Eddy—was 
down the Pecos seventy miles and was 
of even less consequence than Ros- 
well. Fort Sumner—then used as a 
U. S. military post with a company of 
soldiers stationed there to keep the 
Indians under control, was located 
eighty miles up the Pecos. Lincoln, 


the county seat of Lincoln County— 
which at that time consisted of the 
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southeast quarter of New Mexico; an 
area larger than the State of Ohio— 
was located sixty-five miles west in the 
mountains. These were the only set- 
tlements within a radius of a hundred 
miles from Roswell. They were con- 
nected by trails over which the U. S. 
mail stage traveled. Outside of these 
stage trails there were no roads ex- 
cepting an occasional dim trail from 
one ranch to another. 

At the time these large ranches were 
established there was not a railway in 
New Mexico. All provisions had to 
be freighted by team and wagon. The 
outfits doing this freighting used many 
ox teams as well as horses. They us- 
ually drove from four to eight horses 
or even as many as sixteen oxen 
hitched to one wagon, with one or even 
two trail wagons. They usually trav- 
eled in caravans of probably a dozen 
such outfits. They went loaded very 
heavily and traveled slowly. By hav- 
ing a number of outfits together they 
could assist each other by doubling up 
the teams in getting across the moun- 
tains or bad places in the trail. This 
method of traveling also afforded 
them protection from the Indians. The 
Indians delighted in stealing horses 
from these freighters. It was always 
necessary for some one to stand guard 
over their teams during the night. For 
a while Fort Dodge, Kansas, was the 























closest railroad station. Soon the 
railroads were extended on west into 
Colorado in 1879 the Santa Fe built 
the first road into New Mexico. Even 
then this cattle-ranch freight had to 
be hauled by team for over two hund- 
red miles. As years went >n feeder 
roads were built, eventually Carlsbad 
was reached; which left only seventy- 
five miles of a haul. Then finally in 
1895 the road was extended to Ros- 
well. 

Peculiar customs were established 
by the cowboys, many an odd expres- 
sion had its origin in the “cow camp.” 
Sooner or later every one working with 
the outfit received a nickname, and 
once named there was no hope of its 
being forgotten. Many times a man’s 
proper name was lost to even his im- 
mediate associates. In after years of 
correspondence with old cowboy 
friends and even in business corres- 
pondence many a man to be recog- 
nized had to sign his name as; “High 
Pockets,” “Wild Horse,” ‘Willie 
Buck,” “Shanks,” “Foggy,” “Boomer,” 
“Deacon,” or some such name. 

Cowboy dress is considered odd, 
but it is the dress peculiarly adopted 
to his calling. The large felt hat af- 
fords a great deal of protection and is 
adapted to winter and summer wear 
and will not blow off easily or jolt 
off in riding. The cowboy boots with 
high heels are well adapted to riding; 
they afford great protection for the 
feet and ankles. The high heels keep 
the feet from sliping through the stir- 
rup in “breaking broncos.” The 
chaps so commonly worn afford 
warmth in cold weather and a great 
protection for the legs when riding 
in brush. Spurs, of course, to a cow- 
boy are as necessary as a pony, sad- 
dle and bridle, and much more highly 
prized. The larger they are and the 
more they shine and jingle the better 
in his estimation. 

Many customs were established by 
these early cattle raisers that are still 
followed—especially in the west—by 
even the farmer of today. For in- 
stance; the method of marking and 
branding cattle. This is a necessary 
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cruelty for which no improved sub- 
stitute has yet been found. In the day 
of the open unfenced range there was 
no method which could have been 
adopted that would have kept the cat- 
tle of one owner from mingling with 
those of another. Therefore it was 
necessary that some mark of identi- 
fication be placed on each animal. 
For this purpose the brand was estab- 
lished, usually some letter, figure or 
symbol or a combination of them, 
made by burning the skin with a hot 
iron. When healed this left a scar 
easily identified by the cowboys. 
Other methods of marking were also 
used. A favorite one was that of 
marking the ears; by cutting the ends 
off, splitting them, cutting notches of 
different shapes and in different places 
in them. Thus by using both ears and 
different combinations of these cuts a 
great many different marks could be 
established. Each owner would us- 
ually have one brand and one ear 
mark. These brands and marks were 
officially recorded in the state or 
county in which the cattle were located 
—sometimes recorded in_ several 
states—this legally determined the 
ownership of the cattle no matter 
where found. 

It became a universal rule that 
these large ranches and outfits were 
named from the brand. No matter 
what the owners name was or the in- 
corporate name, the ranch and outfit 
was invariably spoken of in accord- 
ance with the name of the brand. It 
was a common custom to use as a 
brand the initials of the owner, or a 
part of the letters in the name. As 
the Lea Cattle Company used LE A 
as their brand and the Littlefield Cat- 
tle Company used L F D as their 
brand. 

The first large cattle ranch in the 
vicinity of Roswell was established by 
John Chisum; who was one of the 
pioneers in the Pecos Valley. Mr. 
Chisum had been in the cattle bus- 
iness in Texas for some years before 
coming to New Mexico. He preceded 
the farmer across the whole state of 
Texas and in 1867 came into New 








Mexico with his herds and established 
headquarters at Bosque Grande; forty 
miles up the Pecos from Roswell. He 
also established other ranches or 
camps in the surrounding country, 
even as far distant as Black River, 
which was over a hundred miles south 
of the headquarters. At the time of 
coming to the Pecos Valley, Mr. 
Chisum had a contract with the U. S. 
government to furnish ten thousand 
beef cattle for the Navajo Indians; 
seven thousand Indians were then in 
the reservation at Fort Sumner, eighty 
miles north of Roswell. A few years 
later Mr. Chisum purchased the land 
surrounding the head of South Spring 
River and in 1875 moved his head- 
quarters there. This was only six 
miles south of Roswell and was named 
the “Jingle-bob” ranch. The ranch 
took its name from the ear mark of 
these cattle; which was a cut made in 
the ear so that it caused a small por- 
tion to become pendulous and was 
popularly known as a jingle-bob. This 
was an unusual ear mark and still 
more unusual to name the ranch and 
outfit after the ear mark. In this 


pioneer day there was plenty of grass 
and water and not many cattle to con- 
sume it, so these cattle thrived well 
and in a few years increased to fifty 
thousand head. 


Cutting out the different brands in the herd. 





Following the estblishment of this 
Jingle-bob ranch, Capt. J. C. Lea of 
Roswell organized the Lea Cattle Com- 
pany with headquarters at Roswell 
and several camps in the surrounding 
country; one of which was located in 
the Capitan Mountains sixty miles 
west of Roswell. Following these 
came the Cass Land & Cattle Com- 
pany, with headquarters on the Pecos 
River sixty miles north of Roswell. 
The Bloom Cattle Company with head- 
quarters and several camps on the 
Hondo River twenty-five to fifty miles 
west of Roswell. The Penasco Cattle 
Company with headquarters on the 
Penasco eighty miles southwest of 
Roswell. The Hansford Land & Cat- 
tle Company established headquarters 
fifty miles down the Pecos, purchas- 
ing a portion of the Jingle-bob outside 
holdings. The Littlefield Cattle 
Company took up the old Chisum 
headquarters at Bosque Grande, but 
soon moved to Four Lakes, seventy 
miles east of Roswell on the plains. 
The Block Cattle Company estab- 
lished headquarters in the Capitan 
Mountains purchasing a portion of the 
Lea Cattle Company’s holdings. So 
the list could be continued, many 
other companies were organized anc 
still others kept on moving in; some 
of them started new ranches, others 


























buying these already established and 
then adding to them. As a rule the 
first ones were the largest ones. Each 
new comer crowded in more or less 
on the older ones. More companies 
kept coming and coming until the 
range finally became overstocked with 
cattle. 

In the early days no one thought of 
digging wells and pumping water; 
streams, lakes and springs were de- 
pended solely to furnish the water 
supply. In some places not a stream, 
spring or permanent lake existed for 
even fifty or more miles, so that this 
range could be grazed only when 
there was rain sufficient to fill the 
surface lakes. As the rain fall here 
is scanty, the surface lakes were many 
times dry for months at a time, so 
that the cattle were compelled to re- 
main close to the permanent watering 
places. 

In the beginning of the large cattle 
ranch, all the range was open and 
free U. S. government land, all per- 
sons having an equal right to use it 
for grazing purposes. Even the 
streams, lakes and springs were all 
on free government land. There were 
no fences, no towns, no railroads, no 
farms—nothing but free open range. 
There was no reason why a cow then 
turned loose at Roswell could not drift 
north into Colorado, east into Texas, 
south to the Rio Grande or even into 
Mexico or west into Arizona. Of 
course under normal conditions they 
rarely did so. It is just as much in- 
stinct for a cow to become located at 
some certain place and remain there 
under normal conditions as it is for a 
squirrel to make its home in a certain 
hollow tree and remain there for years 
and probably never get farther away 
than the distance necessary to procure 
food and water. The longer certain 
cattle remain in one place the less 
likely they are to leave it. The nat- 
ural love between mother and off- 
spring is plainly demonstrated here. 
Many times an old cow can be seen 
grazing on open range with her off- 
spring for the past three or four years 
even to the second generation graz- 
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ing along with her and remaining close 
together at all times. 

A few cattle were continually drift- 
ing away under normal conditions. 
The chief cause was the coming of a 
“norther” or a continued blizzard. 
Whenever a cold wind and especially 
if accompanied by rain or snow strikes 
cattle on the open range they will 
simply turn with the wind and regard- 
less of any thing travel along with 
it, and keep traveling until they find 
a sheltered spot or until the storm 
quits. Where there is no shelter as 
on the plains cattle have been known 
to drift even two hundred miles in a 
storm of a few days. As these storms 
usually come from the north the cat- 
tle of course would drift south. In 
many places cowboys were stationed 
in camps along a certain line east and 
west and tried to keep the cattle driven 
back and not to allow them to all drift 
into one locality; these men were 
called line riders. Later on they built 
fences even hundreds of miles long to 
take the place of these line riders; 
these were very appropriately named 
drift fences. 

In the spring of the year, as soon as 
the grass begins to come each one of 
these outfits would start out a crew of 
cowboys with a “chuck wagon”— 
which carried the provisions, camp 
beds and camp equipment. These 
wagons were drawn by four or six 
horses and carried enough provisions, 
outside of beef, to last for several 
weeks. Such an outfit would have as 
many as twenty-five cowboys along 
with it. Each one of the cowboys 
would have a mount of about ten 
horses. As they could not carry grain 
for these horses they would have to 
depend on grass alone. Therefore, 
they would not ride one horse for over 
a few hours at a time. By having so 
many and changing about they would 
be able to do good and rapid work 
with horses fed on grass only. A large 
sized outfit like this would carry with 
them a “remuda” of even three 
hundred horses. 

Before starting out on this work the 
managers of the large companies in 
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one locality would hold a meeting and 
decide just where each outfit would 
work, so that no doubling of work 
would be done. Each outfit would 
then gather the cattle, no matter of 
what brand. Many times they would 
go a hundred or even two hundred 
miles from home to start these “round- 
ups,” and then work toward home. 
They would gather all their cattle and 
bring them back to their own range. 
If there were any they wanted to sell 
at that time they would cut them out 
in a separate herd. After these 
wagons had been out for several 
weeks it was not an unusual sight to 
see a general roundup with a dozen 
chuck wagons camped on the head of 
North Spring River—where a part of 
Roswell now stands. Some of them 
even from Colorado and Oklahoma, 
each one having a herd of a couple 
thousand cattle. It would many times 
take several days to get the brands cut 
out and distributed to the herd of the 
owner. These herds close home would 
be turned loose again on their respec- 
tive ranges and the others would con- 
tinue on their way home. 

In the pioneer day of the open range 
and before the railway come, all the 
cattle sold off of these ranges were 
trailed out. If they were to go to 
Montana, Wyoming, Oklahoma or any 
of the other ‘western states they were 
usually trailed all the way. There 
were regular established trails to the 
common points where these cattle 
were delivered. Grass was usually 
plentiful and by following these trails 
not much difficulty was experienced 
in procuring water. The herds travel- 
ed very slowly—in fact the drivers al- 
lowed them to graze along the route. 
The idea was usually to see how fat 
they could get them and not how 
quick they could get there. Many 
a herd left from the ranches surround- 
ing Roswell in the spring of the year 
with all of the cattle poor and arrived 
at their destination in the north in the 
fall very fat. Herds for slaughter 
were trailed in the same manner to 
Saint Louis or some eastern market 
point. Some years later these slaugh- 





ter herds were loaded at Fort Dodge, 
Kansas, and shipped from there. As 
time went on the trail herd passed, 
taken up by small ranchmen and 
farmers, fences were built and cities 
grew. Today no such a thing as a 
trail herd is known, and no ranch is 
over a few days drive at most from 
some shipping point. 

Along in the summer after most of 
the calves were born there was gen- 
eral activity, the principal object was 
in branding them. This work was very 
similar to the one described. When a 
roundup was made for branding, all 
cattle were gathered regardless of 
ownership. It was a universal rule 
among cattle men that all calves in 
the roundup should be branded and 
ear marked the same as the mother, 
even though no one knew to whom the 
brand belonged. 

Large ranch owners, managers and 
even cowboys had many difficult 
problems to solve. In the early day 
they were so isolated in the far west 
that it was a very lonely life. Many 
a cowboy staid in a camp by himself, 
or with one other man, and did not see 
another person for several months at 
a time during the winter. Mail service 
was poor, often the post office more 
than a hundred miles away. The In- 
dians were a constant dread; no one 
could tell when they were going to 
leave the reservation and go on the 
war path. They constantly stole great 
numbers of horses and cattle. Many 
a traveler laid out all night in the cold, 
afraid to build a fire, even to cook 
his supper for fear of attracting In- 
dians. Then the white cattle “rustlers” 
were almost more to be dreaded than 
the Indians. They frequently organ- 
ized regular bands for the purpose 
of wholesale cattle stealing. Oc- 
casionally a regular cowboy carried 
—as they said—a “long loop” and at 
times was not particular as to what 
he caught in it and then handled his 
branding iron very recklessly. It is 
claimed that some cattle men who in 
after years accumulated quite a for- 
tune made their start in this way. 
Other causes of heavy losses, espec- 
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ially after the range became over- 
stocked, were droughts, hard winters, 
and late springs. At any time the 
ranges met a combination of these the 
losses were enormous. The cattle be- 
came poor and weak, and a protracted 
storm would leave the dead in large 
numbers. Many of the watering 
places were surrounded by soft mud 
or quicksand and when a weakened 
cow got into it she “bogged down” and 
rarely escaped. It has been said that 
in the spring following a severe winter 
one could walk on dead cattle for 
miles along the Pecos without having 
to touch the ground, of course this is 
exaggerated, but the truth was bad 
enough at best. Wolves, coyotes, bear 
and other wild animals were also con- 
stantly claiming their toll. 

Even with these adversities nearly 
all the early time large companies »e- 
came immensely wealthy. Grass and 
water were free so that even though 
beef prices were not high the cost of 
production was so small that it left a 
good margin of profit. 

As years wore on other cattle com- 
panies were continually coming in and 
adding more cattle to the well-stocked 
range until it finally became over- 
stocked. Trailing them in those days 
came large sheep outfits seeking free 
grass and water. The sheep man al- 
ways has had the advantage of the 
cow man. Sheep are always under 
herd and can be moved by the owner 
at will. Cattle are simply turned 
loose on the open range and left to 
provide for themselves. In this way 
the sheep always got the best of the 
range. They followed showers where 
the grass was green and fresh, while 
cattle were compelled to take what 
they could get. There was still a 
great deal of open prairie especially 
on the plains that was practically not 
grazed. There was no permanent 
water there so it was only grazed by 
a few cattle or an occasional sheep 
herd drifted there when the surface 
lakes had rain water in them. Shrewd 
cattle owners soon began to realize that 
it was necessary to control the range 
and water if they expected to main- 
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tain their existence. A general scram- 
ble followed to purchase government 
land with water on it. Where there 
was a good lake or spring it was a 
common custom to purchase only the 
forty acres carrying the water on it. 
The streams were followed and only a 
narrow strip of land on each side was 
purchased. This gave the owner con- 
trol of the water. Other cattle men as 
well as sheep men began to put down 
wells and erect wind mills over them. 
Where water was shallow and plenti- 
ful, as it was in many places, this 
proved very successful and profitable. 

Following closely the railways into 
Roswell came the things most re- 
sponsible for the passing of the 
large cattle ranches. With the ap- 
pearance of the railway came more 
people, towns were started, home- 
steads were taken up, land along 
streams where it could be irrigated 
was bought by farmers and used for 
agricultural purposes. In that mild 
climate where the soil could be irri- 
gated, all kinds of farm products could 
be grown with little effort. 

Even before this time artesian water 
nad been discovered at Roswell and 
was being used extensively for farm 
irrigation. This artesian belt follows 
the Pecos River south nearly to Carls- 
bad. Besides this many private ir- 
rigation projects have been put in; 
they take their water from the Pecos 
and other small streams. The U. S. 
reclamation service also established 
several large irrigation projects. So 
that what was once an ideal open cat- 
tle range is today in the highest state 
of cultivation; producing annually 
thousands of tons of alfalfa, train 
loads of apples and other fruit, as well 
as cantaloupes and all other farm 
products. Roswell has grown to be a 
modern little city of ten thousand in- 
habitants with surrounding towns in 
every direction. 

With these changes going on around 
them, cattle ranchmen soon realized 
they were to meet the same fate as 
Mr. Chisim had* met before. The 
sheep men, the small cattle men and 
the farmer were gradually taking the 
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open range away from them. There 
was no “west” to go to. There were 
only two courses left them: cut down 
their herds or close out. 

The Jingle-bob outfit was one of the 
first to glimpse the handwriting on the 
wall and began to cut down its hold- 
ings, even at a time when other large 
outfits were increasing theirs. John 
Chisum the owner of this outfit died 
in 1884, and the final closing out be- 
gan; in 1892 the last remnant of the 
famous Jingle-bob outfit passed into 
history. The land occupied by the 
Jingle-bob headquarters went into the 
hands of J. J. Hagerman and was 
placed in the highest state of culti- 
vation. It was irrigated from South 
Spring River and artesian wells. 
Eventually it was mostly planted into 
apple orchards and alfalfa. A most 
beautiful mansion was erected close 
to where the old adobe ranch house 
stood, and is now the home of ex- 
Governor H. J. Hagerman and his 
mother. The outside ranches and 
holdings went into the hands of other 
ranchmen. 

The Lea Cattle Company was the 
next one to pass. Their remnant 
bands of cattle and the last of their 
ranches were sold to the Block Cattle 
Company. In 1910 the Penasco Cat- 
tle Company closed out. In 1909 the 
Cass Land & Cattle Company closed 
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out. In 1911 the Hansford Land & 
Cattle Company closed out. The other 
companies, still in business, are on a 
greatly reduced scale. The Bloom 
Cattle Company and the Block Cattle 
Company are continually cutting down 
their herds and moving back into the 
mountains. Only by buying all the 
water in such localities and leasing 
large tracts of grazing land are they 
still able to run several thousand cat- 
tle. The Littlefield Cattle Company at 
one time owned as many as eighty 
thousand cattle. Today they run a 
few thousand cattle, all of them in 
fenced pastures on land leased from 
the state. When New Mexico became 
a state she received several million 
acres of land from the federal gov- 
ernment for school and other purposes. 
This land was to be selected from any 
public domain within the state. It is 
now being selected and leased mostly 
for grazing purposes. This is another 
factor that will help to still farther re- 
duce the present large ranches. All 
of the free government land, not too 
mountainous to graze, is occupied by 
small ranches. 

This is not the history only of this 
immediate vicinity. This same story 
may be well applied to any of the once 
large open western cattle ranges. 

The large western cattle ranch is a 
thing of the past. 





























The Journey to California in 1849 


By George Thomas Marye 


The following is an unpublished chapter from the life of an early pioneer, 
George Thomas Marye, and the account of the journey to California across 
the Isthmus in 1849, recalls some of the hardships of those early days, and 
is all the more interesting at this time from the striking contrast it furnishes 
with the trip across the Isthmus as it will soon be made through the great 


canal.—EDITor. 


reach almost any part of the earth’s 

surface except the North Pole, and 

perhaps some places in the heart of 
Africa, than it was to get to California 
when the gold fever was first running 
its course in the Atlantic States, and 
when our pioneer Marye started on his 
journey there early in the spring of 
1849. The usual course of travel at 
that time for those dwelling near the 
Atlantic seaboard was to make their 
way to the nearest or most convenient 
port, take ship to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, make their way across the Isth- 
mus by such means as they might find 
or be able to improvise, and then set 
sail again on the waters of the Pacific 
from the isthmus to San Francisco. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
had already established a line of 
steamers between New York and As- 
pinwall or Greytown, now called 
Colon, on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus, which gave a_ reasonably 
regular service between these points, 
but beyond Aspinwall all was uncer- 
tainty and confusion. There was no 
railroad across the Isthmus in those 
days, and the hardships and difficul- 
ties which had to be endured and over- 
come by the pioneers of ’49 in making 
their way from Aspinwall to Panama 
were not unlike those which in our 
own time confronted the hardy gold- 
seekers of Alaska on their perilous 
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passage over the mountain passes from 
Skagway to the headquarters of the 
Yukon River. The only difference was 
that in the former instance the diffi- 
culties were aggravated by exposure 
to the dangers of the tropics, miasma, 
fever and torrid heat, and in the other 
they were encountered in the frozen 
North, and were rendered still more 
formidable by the icy blasts and numb- 
ing cold of an Arctic winter. 

Under the old Spanish government 
a very good road had been built across 
the Isthmus from ocean to ocean, and 
as long as Spanish authority lasted, it 
was kept in pretty good repair, but 
after the independent government was 
established, it had been neglected, and 
in 1849 had fallen into a dilapidated 
condition throughout its length, and in 
many places was altogether impass- 
able. The distance across the isthmus 
in a direct line is some thirty-five 
miles, but the road, like the railway 
and the canal at the present day pur- 
sued a more devious course, and was 
about fifty miles long from Aspinwall 
to Panama. 

From his home in Baltimore, Marye 
went to New York to take passage 
on one of the steamers of the Pacific 
Mail for Aspinwall. The trip to New 
York was of course made by rail, but 
railroad traveling was then in its most 
primitive stage, and had few of the 
comforts and none of the luxuries it 
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offers now. It was not so long since 
the first railroad tracks had been torn 
up, and the first telegraph wires cut, 
in outbursts of popular disfavor, for 
the country was only just emerging 
from the period when all physical pro- 
gress and innovation were bitterly op- 
posed, and even the iron plow, in many 
localities, was still viewed with dislike 
in the belief that it was poisonous to 
the soil. The discovery of gold in 
California has been attended with in- 
calculable consequences, and among 
the number it may be safely thanked 
not only for having quickened all the 
activities of our commercial life, but 
also for creating a general desire for 
material improvement of every kind, 
though we still have had to witness the 
destruction of the first sewing 
machines in a brief return of the old 
feeling. 

The voyage from New York was 
made on one of the steamers of the 
Pacific Mail, and of those vessels it 
may be said that they bore scarcely 
more resemblance to the Lusitania and 
the Mauretania of to-day than the 
caravals of Columbus bore to them. 
But whatever the inconveniences of the 
sea voyage, it was not until reaching 
Aspinwall that any serious difficulties 
were usually encountered. And if it 
were then found that the adventurous 
spirit of the pioneers had led them in- 
to the presence of many difficulties, 
they were for the most part excep- 
tional men and endowed by nature 
with the qualities of body and mind to 
overcome them. Marye possessed his 
full share of those qualities, and he 
used to say in after years that the diffi- 
culties of the trip from Aspinwall to 
Panama were forgotten as soon as they 
were over, but that he never would for- 
get the anxiety and distress of mind he 
suffered at Panama while waiting to 
obtain passage to San Francisco. 

After landing at Aspinwall, the ne- 
cessity of relying upon one’s own 
powers of self-help in order to make 
further progress became at once ob- 
vious. Marye had with him two 
younger brothers, Simon  Boliver 
Marye and Willis Young Marye, and 





a young nephew, Henry Seibert, all of 
whom he was taking to California in 
the expectation that among the many 
opportunities offered by that new and 
wonderful country they would be able 
to find their way to fortune. It may be 
mentioned in this place that he was 
disappointed in that expectation, al- 
though there is little doubt that he 
had his reward in the gratification of 
the desire which was such a marked 
trait in his character to do for others 
and to have them lean upon him, a 
trait not altogether rare in very strong 
characters. The elder of the two 
brothers, Simon B. Marye, after prac- 
ticing law in San Francisco for a time, 
became one of the early judges of that 
county, and at the expiration of his 
term of office, went to Portland, Ore- 
gon. The younger brother went early 
to the mines; he mined in various 
places in California for a number of 
years, and then returned to Virginia 
without having had much success. The 
nephew made but a short stay in Cali- 
fornia, and soon returned East. But 
if Marye was disappointed later in 
what he had hoped to accomplish for 
his young relatives, he had no occa- 
sion at this time to regret having 
brought them with him. He needed 
companions on the trip across the Isth- 
mus, and they were all hardy young 
fellows, brought up in the country in 
the Valley of Virginia, and, if not as 
adventurous in spirit, they were as 
strong in body and possessed of as 
great physical endurance as he was 
himself. 

He had been very careful in Balti- 
more in selecting his outfit for the trip 
and had brought only light baggage 
with him, having sent the heavier and 
more bulky part with the goods he was 
forwarding around the Horn by sailing 
vessel to San Francisco. He did not 
therefore need any wheeled vehicle 
for transportation purposes, which was 
doubly fortunate, as he probably could 
not have procured a suitable one in 
Aspinwall, and he certainly could not 
have got it over the mountains if he 
had. He bought two burros or pack- 
mules, and engaged the services of two 




















natives to look after them, and also to 
act as guides. They were to serve as 
cooks as well, but after one experience 
of their abilities in that line, the mem- 
bers of the party thought that they 
would rather trust to their own very 
crude accomplishments in the culinary 
art. With one more purchase, that of 
a pocket compass which, singular to 
relate, Marye had neglected to bring 
with him, and which was luckily of- 
fered him in Aspinwall, the party was 
ready for the road. The distance they 
had before them in a bee-line was, as 
has already been remarked, something 
like thirty-five miles, and it is prob- 
able that even with all their windings 
they did not cover more than seventy- 
five miles, but it was slow, hard and 
exhausting work, and took them sev- 
eral days. _Whenever they were com- 
pelled to leave the old road, their way 
for the most part ran along the sides 
of and across streams and ravines, 
through tropic forest and undergrowth, 
and over what seemed like untrodden 
ground. The heat was almost unen- 
durable, and they used to say that 
though they had taken with them no 
superabundance of clothing they felt 
that they could have dispensed with 
even what they had, except the stout, 
heavy-soled, long boots coming well 
up the leg, which they had at first re- 
garded as rather unfit for tropic wear. 
But this substantial footgear gave 
needed protection not only against the 
prickly vegetation with which their 
path was frequently beset, but also 
against the bites of reptiles which had 
to be reckoned with in pressing their 
way through the dense undergrowth. 
At last, after their long tramp, weary 
and foot-sore, but without serious mis- 
hap and in good health and spirits, 
they arrived in Panama, where the 
serious troubles of the trip for Marye 
were to have their beginning. 

Before leaving New York, indeed 
before leaving Baltimore, he had made 
arrangements with the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company for transporta- 
tion for himself and party not only 
from New York to Aspinwall, but also 
from Panama to San Francisco. In 
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setting the dates of his departure from 
New York, of his arrival in Aspin- 
wall, and of his reaching Panama, he 


had been extremely careful to give 
himself an abundance of time in the 
last-named city before the sailing of 
his ship for San Francisco, because 
when he first made up his mind to go 
to California he had closed out his 
interests in Baltimore, and invested the 
bulk of the proceeds in the purchase of 
such articles as he thought would have 
ready and profitable sale in the new 
country, and he shipped them around 
the Horn in a sailing vesel to San 
Francisco. He had not consigned 
them to any one there because he did 
not know any one, and he expected to 
be there to receive them himself. 

When he arrived in Panama, he was 
well ahead of the time of the sailing of 
his ship, and he and his party prepared 
to make themselves as comfortable as 
they could for what they expected to 
be their brief stay. They used for the 
first time a small tent which they had 
brought with them, and which they 
pitched in the outskirts of the town, 
after receiving and paying for the per- 
mission of the local authority to do so. 
Marye then tried to sell his pack mules 
for which he had paid a rather exorbi- 
tant price which he had expected when 
he made the purchase to considerably 
reduce by selling them again in Pan- 
ama. But if there was any demand 
for pack animals for the return trip, 
it always became conspicuous by its 
absence when he tried to make a trade, 
and at last he was glad to sell them 
for anything to rid himself of their 
care and keep. 

As soon as he got to Panama, he 
went at once to the local representa- 
tives of the Steamship Company to in- 
quire about the sailing of his ship. He 
was informed that it was scheduled to 
leave on or about the day they told 
him in New York, and that he should 
hold himself in readiness to go at that 
time. When the day came, he was all 
ready, but no ship arrived; and it was 
the same the next day, and the next, 
and for many days after. It seems 
that the steamer on which he had en- 
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gaged passage had been bought by the 
company in New York to ply between 
San Francisco and Panama, and had 
been despatched for that purpose 
around the Horn, with instructions to 
touch at Panama and take on board 
such passengers as she yet had room 
for, and to whom tickets had been 
sold in New York. Owing to a variety 
of causes, this vessel was detained in 
South American ports until long after 
she was due in Panama. But Marye 
knew nothing about the delay or its 
causes, or of the whereabouts of the 
vessel, nor did the officials of the com- 
pany at Panama or even in New York, 
for there was no telegraph to South 
America or to Panama in those days, 
and word could only be brought by an 
occasional steamer or slow-going sail- 
ing vessel. 

Marye was not at first rendered par- 
ticularly anxious by the failure of his 
ship to come in, because in addition 
to the expectation that she might ar- 
rive at any time, he felt quite confi- 
dent that he would be able to secure 
some sort of accommodation for him- 
self at least on the company’s next 
boat leaving for San Francisco. He 
was not encouraged in that belief by 
the officers of the company, for the 
town was full of people waiting for 
passage, but still he thought he might 
be able to arrange it. In that condition 
of expectancy, time wore on, and fin- 
ally a boat of the company’s came in 
from San Francisco to return there at 
once after discharging and taking on 
her new cargo and company of passen- 
gers. Marye made vigorous efforts to 
secure passage on that vessel, but his 
attempts were in vain. Every place 
was taken and every passenger seemed 
as anxious to get to San Francisco as 
he was. He had the great disappoint- 
ment of seeing the ship leave without 
him. But even then he did not feel 
greatly alarmed. He still thought that 
the steamer on which he had his pas- 
sage engaged might come in at any 
time, and he knew that if he had to 
wait for the company’s next steamer 
returning to San Francisco from Pan- 
ama, it would still be in ample time to 
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land him there before the arrival of his 
goods. It was, of course, a very dis- 
quieting thought that if by any chanc> 
they should reach there before he did 
they would be landed and sold on the 
wharf for freight charges, in the ab- 
sence of any owner or consignee to 
claim them. But he comforted himself 
with the reflection that there was still 
plenty of time, and he tried to think as 
little as possible of the uncertainty at- 
tending his means of passage. He 
sought, too, to make himself at least 
physicaliy more comfortable by taking 
up his abode with Don Antonio Vidal, 
a physician of Panama, in whose house 
he was fortunate enough to find many 
comforts to which he had for quite a 
time been a stranger, and where he be- 
gan the study of Spanish in which he 
afterwards became quite proficient in 
California. 

If the days seemed long before the 
arrival of the next boat, they did at 
length come to an end, and Marye re- 
newed his efforts to obtain a passage. 
He tried the local officers of the com- 
pany, the purser of the ship and the 
passengers. The officers had but one 
answer, that everything was taken, 
and there was not an inch of space left, 
and the passengers were all fiercely in- 
tent on reaching the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia. Again he had the bitter disap- 
pointment of seeing the ship go with- 
out him. And now he was seriously 
alarmed. Ruin stared him in the face 
at the very outset of his career in Cali- 
fornia. He would have taken passage 
on any kind of craft bound for San 
Francisco, but there was none, and he 
knew, too, that there was no likelihood 
of any sailing vessel leaving Panama 
at that time getting to San Francisco 
before the ship with his goods. He 
had to wait, and waiting under such 
circumstance to a man of his energetic 
temperament was a severe trial. But 


there was no help for it, and fortu- 
nately he was one of those whose spir- 
its rises with the difficulties confront- 
ing them. He passed the long days 
wondering what he could do now to 
secure passage on the next boat that 
he had left undone on the two former 




















occasions. He had given up all hope 
of his own ship coming in, but there 
was always the chance that on the next 
steamer returning to San Francisco 
some passenger might drop out or be 
willing to sell his passage if a good 
price was offered. 

When the next steamer came in, he 
was prepared to renew the struggle 
for a passage with unabated energy. 
His experience, however, with the 
company’s officers and with the pur- 
ser of the ship was the same as before: 
they could do nothing for him, there 
was not a place on the ship; but he had 
not exhausted his efforts among the 
passengers—indeed, had scarcely be- 
gun them, when his attention was 
drawn to the fact that the vessel was 
under the command of Captain David 
C. Bailey, and that accidental fact, he 
had reason to believe, would prove of 
deep significance to him. 

While at his home in Baltimore he 
had had many conversations about go- 
ing to California, with Lieut. William 
Lewis Herndon of the U. S. Navy, 
who was stationed in Washington at 
the time, and who made frequent visits 
to Baltimore. The two men were both 
from Virginia, and their families had 
been long acquainted at Fredericks- 
burg, and they became fast friends. 
Herndon, as every one knows, took 
service not long afterwards with the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 
was in command of one of its vessels, 
the Central America, when she was 
wrecked in 1857, and he went down 
with his ship. His distinguished gal- 
lantry on that occasion excited the ad- 
miration of the world, and his conduct 
was so heroic and furnished such a 
conspicuous example of the highest 
virtues of a commander that his 
brother officers of the navy have 
erected a monument to his memory at 
Annapolis, a monument which will 
serve not only to perpetuate his fame, 
but to inspire to similar deeds many 
generations of young cadets at that 
celebrated school of American patriot- 
ism. It is not without interest to add 
that two years after his death his 
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daughter married at Fredericksburg a 
young New Yorker, who subsequently 
became president of the United States, 
Chester A. Arthur. 

Before Marye started on his journey 
Herndon said to him: “I want to give 
you a letter to a close friend of mine, 
Captain David C. Baily, in the ser- 
vice of the Pacific Mail, on the’ sta- 
tion between Panama and San Fran- 
cisco. It is not likely you will meet 
him going out, but it will be pleasant 
for him to know you in San Francisco, 
as he does not know many people 
there, and it will be pleasant for you, 
too, for he is a good fellow and you 
will like him.” 

Marye took the letter, and had it 
with him in Panama. He had had lit- 
tle idea when he received it how use- 
ful it might prove; but with it he now 
went to Captain Baily and explained 
to him how anxious he was to get to 
San Francisco and the unsuccessful ef- 
forts he had made to obtain passage 
on the boat under the captain’s com- 
mand. 

Captain Baily said: “Well, Mr. 
Marye, what the officers of the com- 
pany and the purser have told you is 
literally true: the ship is crowded to 
the gunwales, and there is no room 
anywhere. But the captain has his 
quarters, and as Herndon’s friend, I 
invite you to share them with me.” 
Marye’s feelings of relief were as 
deep-seated as they were instantane- 
ous, and he was enabled to turn at once 
from the gloomiest misgivings to the 
confident hope of a successful begin- 
ning in his new field of endeavor. And 
that expectation was. realized. He 
sailed triumphantly on the good ship 
Panama, with three hundred and 
twenty-five other passengers, of whom 
it may be observed as illustrative of 
the early settlement of California that 
all but two were men, and arrived in 


‘San Francisco in time to receive his 


goods and turn them to profitable ac- 
count. 

“All’s well that ends well” is a 
Shakespearean adage, but Marye 
never forgot his stay in Panama. 











that May morning with a sense 

of some impending catastro- 

phe haunting her, that for a 
brief time she could not fathom; then 
it came to her in the full, sharp force 
of its significance. The Resolve she 
had made. Only after hours of men- 
tal and moral struggle had she made 
that Resolve, but once made, no 
thought of turning from her purpose 
was possible. 

She looked in the little mirror hung 
over her bureau—the same mirror had 
hung there since Drusilla was a little 
child—and even if it had been a flat- 
tering mirror, which it was not, it 
could not have made her a comely wo- 
man. Tall and spare, flat-breasted, 
high cheek bones, long nose and wide 
straight mouth. A pale, cold, expres- 
sionless face, yet not a characterless 
one. The face a martyr might have, 
whose whole nature was keyed up to 
the final great sacrifice for its princi- 
pal’s sake. A soul in the very throes 
of torture looked back at her from the 
glass. A face that seemed in some odd 
way strangely detached from her own 
personality. 

She went to the window and threw 
the sash open, looking out on the per- 
fect May morning, the very birds of 
the spring time, the odor from the 
great bed of valley lilies beneath the 
window came to her nostrils, and she 
put a trembling hand to her throat and 
recoiled as from a physical blow. So 
great is the force of habit, her hands 
performed their accustomed tasks, 
while her mind was a thing apart, bent 
upon the fulfilling of. that Resolve. 

For thirty-seven years, upon the 
twenty-ninth day of May, the usual 


[) wetter Thompson awoke 
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household work attended to, Drusilla 
had gone with basket and scissors to 
the lilac bushes, and clipped each pur- 
ple or white plume from its parent 
stem. These blooms were carried to 
the Town Hall for members of the 
decorating committee to use the fol- 
lowing day, on the graves of the sol- 
dier dead, in the village cemetery. 
Then she would go to the bank of the 
brook that laughed its way across her 
orchard, and pick a huge bunch of vio- 
lets. Next came the cutting of the 
valley lilies. Then the fancy basket, 
with its high, curved handle, was 
brought from its seclusion in the entry 
cupboard, a shallow dish of water set 
in the bottom, and the lilies and vio- 
lets arranged in it, in all their delicate 
loveliness, the handle twined with the 
sweet flowers, and a narrow white rib- 
bon bow tied on top. 

Her task completed, she stood off to 
get a better view of her work. A 
work of love and delight to Drusilla, 
whose heart hungered for beautiful 
things, and at this minute her face 
was not homely. A strange kind of 
beauty seemed to be reflected upon 
it from the blossoms she loved. Her 
angular body even seemed to fall into 
easier and more graceful lines. So 
far, she had followed the custom of 
years. For a few blissful, forgetful 
minutes she lived in the beauty and 
fragrance before her. Then came re- 
lentless memory to call her back to 
the present—and the Resolve. To- 
day she did not carry the basket of 
lilies and violets to the spring house 
to keep fresh until the morrow, when, 
early in the morning, she would take it 
to the cemetery, and with reverent and 
proud hands plant it on The Grave. 























Instead she left it with the basket of 
lilac blooms in a shady spot by the 
house, while she cleared up the litter 
her work had made. Then she went 
inside, and up to her room, coming 
down in a few minutes with her old 
and unbecoming “second best” brown 
dress on. She tied on her black sun- 
hat, and folded the little cashmere 
shawl that had once been her mother’s, 
over her thin shoulders. She closed 
and locked the two windows methodi- 
cally, stopping to pick a decaying leaf 
from the rose geranium, then stood 
looking about at the familiar objects 
with a sort of lingering fondness on 
her set face. She walked out, and 
locking the door, hanging the key on 
its accustomed hook, went around the 
house to where in the shade she had 
left the basket of flowers. Lifting the 
small basket tenderly, she arranged 
a violet hood here, or a cluster of 
white bells there, with caressing fin- 
gers, and taking a yellow, time-worn 
envelope from the bosom of her dress, 
pushed it down among the blossoms. 
With some difficulty she lifted the 
heavier basket on her other arm, then 
stood silently looking about her. The 
spring sunshine fell caressingly over 
the landscape. Buds and blossoms 
nodded to her from bush and tree, the 
fragrant warmth of the day embraced 
her. She saw it, but did not feel it. 
She, who so rejoiced in Nature’s 
gifts. It was all strange, unlike any 
other spring day she had ever known. 
She could not think back; there 
seemed no morrow. In some _inex- 
plicable way it seemed the end. She 
felt suddenly old and weak, and toi- 
tered slightly under her burden, but 
no thought of turning from her pur- 
pose entered her mind as she walked 
down the box boarded path and on 
down the road toward the Town Hall. 


* * * * 


On the afternoon of this same 


twenty-ninth day of May, the Town 
Hall was the scene of considerable ac- 
tivity, as certain maids and matrons 
of the town were assembled in the 
“lower hall,” so called, to distinguish 
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it from the larger “upper” one above 
stairs, making garlands to be used the 
next day in decorating the graves of 
the town’s heroes, while some of the 
old soldiers themselves, assisted by 
several young people, were decorat- 
ing the “upper” hall with flags and 
flowers, in anticipation of the exer- 
cises that would, on the morrow, fol- 
low the ceremonies at the cemetery. 

In the lower hall, hands and tongues 
worked nimbly, until as the sun sank 
lower, and the work neared comple- 
tion, the hands worked less swiftly, 
the tongues were silent. Some among 
the number had worked in this very 
room during the exciting days of the 
war, preparing comforts for the sol- 
diers on the battlefields, and in the 
hospitals. They had been girls then, 
with rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
whose young hearts often ached over 
their tasks, it is true, but they were 
young hearts that even the horrors of 
war could not make wholly sad or 
hopeless. Now they were gray haired 
women, working with their children 
and their children’s children. To the 
older onces the scenes of those by- 
gone days came vividly to mind. Old 
faces, old joys, old heart-aches were 
near and real at that moment. 

A rosy face surmounted by a shock 
of yellow hair appeared at the door. 

“Captain Proctor wants some lilacs,” 
a boyish voice demanded, and brought 
Abbie Howard from her reverie. This 
yellow haired youngster had no place 
in her vision of yesterdays. She 
straightened her aching back and 
looked at the boy with her keenly in- 
telligent eyes. 

“You tell him he’ll have to get ’em 
somewhere else. We need more our- 
selves,” and when the rosy face dis- 
appeared: “I wonder if Andy Proctor 
thinks we’re made of lilacs!” 

“T suppose it takes a good many to 
trim up ‘round the platform,” Ellen 
Estey, the worker at her right hand 
said. 

“T s’pose it does,” Abbie admitted. 
“Folks don’t send flowers as they used 
to. Why, I can remember years back 
when so many flowers were brought 
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here, we couldn’t anywhere near use 
all of ’em.” 

“The war is only an epoch of history 
to so many; maybe they do not feel 
so keen an interest as those of you who 
were a part of it,” the young minis- 
ter’s wife said. 

Abbie nodded her gray head. 
“‘Maybe that’s true. I guess that any- 
one who didn’t live in those days can’t 
realize what it means to us who did. 
I guess,” she said, reflectively, “that 
for a town of its size, Leeburg fur- 
nished as many men, and as many 
broken lives and broken hearts as any 
in the State.” 

The woman beside her put up a ner- 
vous, work-worn hand to wipe away a 
tear. Her father and brother had 
fallen at second Bull Run. Her hus- 
band, to whom she was married the 
day before his regiment left for the 
South, had lived for weeks in the hor- 
rors of Andersonville, coming home a 
mental wreck. The mind, if not the 
body, left in the Southland. 

“T guess it ain’t.all because there’s 
less flowers, but more graves,” Ellen 
Estey said. “There’s a good many 
more graves than soldiers now.” 

“We're short two parcels of blooms 
I never knew to fail us before,” Ab- 
bie said, as she began weaving ever- 
green into the form of a wreath. “And 
that’s from Lucretia Holt and Dru- 
silla Thompson, and it certainly isn’t 
because she forgot!” 

“T hope neither of them is ill,” there 
was a note of anxiety in the minister’s 
wife’s voice. 

“Miss Drusilla has looked far from 
well lately. I’ve noticed it myself.” 
Abbie worked on her wreath with 
quick, capable fingers, “but when I 
spoke to her about it she denied there 
was any trouble. Drusilla never was 
one to make a fuss over herself, but 
I’m afraid she’s failing. Here Lucre- 
tia comes now.” 

She came in with a light, tripping 
step like a girl. A slender, graceful 
little figure, in an old-fashioned mus- 
lin frock. Lucretia had laughed and 
danced through the fifty odd years of 
life, but nobody thought of age in 
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Nor 
did they think of the wealth of hair 
that still persisted in escaping its 


connection with Lucretia Holt. 


decorous bonds, in rebellious little 
curls, as silvery gray, but golden, as 
it used to be. The blue eyes still held 
the innocent, misty expression of an 
awakened child. Even the lips, al- 
though less scarlet, were still a be- 
witching little bow. Her arms were 
piled high with lilac blooms, purple 
and white, through which she smiled 
at the little band of workers, before 
dropping them on the floor. 

“I know I’m dreadfully late!” she 
said breathlessly; “but I’ve had such 
a day! One of the kittens had a fit; I 
I had to attend to the poor dear. And 
Thomas caught some mice—such per- 
fectly sweet, pinky little ones—in our 
trap, and I had such a time persuad- 
ing him to let them go. He says they 
will destroy everything comes winter, 
but I tell him what a few little mice 
eat can’t do much harm. And getting 
on the fence in Currier’s field I tore 
my skirt. See?” she held out the 
skirt, displaying a rent in the hem. “I 
came across lots to save time, and oh, 
my arms are so tired!” 

“You silly child! Why didn’t you 
bring the lilacs in a basket, as any 
sensible woman would have?” Abbie 
spoke briskly, but she put out one of 
her large, capable hands, and gently 
drew Lucretia into a chair which was 
nearby. 

“Sensible?” Lucretia laughed, and 
it sounded like a tinkling little bell, 
ringing somewhere in the distance. 
“Abbie, do you expect me to turn sen- 
sible at my time of life? The blos- 
soms are so pretty I like to carry 
them in my arms, And you needn’t 
scold me, Abbie Howard! I am not 
the only tardy one, for I see Drusilla 
Thompson coming now.” 

Drusilla came through the door. The 
basket of lilacs hung heavy over one 
arm, and she set it on the floor with a 
sigh of relief, but the other, with its 
burden of delicate blooms, she kept 
carefully in her -hand. She looked 
straight ahead at Lucretia, then ap- 
pealingly at Abbie. 























“I want to see Lucretia,” she said, 
dully. 

“Why, Drusilla,” Abbie cried, “Lu- 
cretia’s right in front of you! That 
basket was too heavy for you, and I 
see you’ve brought Stephen’s basket, 
too. It’s just lovely, as it always is, 
Drusilla.” At the mention of the bas- 
ket, Drusilla started forward her feet 
moved heavily, as if shackled with 
irons. She held the basket out to Lu- 
cretia with both hands, as if it was a 
burden too heavy to be sustained by 
one. 

“Take it,” she said. 
put on Stephen’s grave. It was you 
Stephen loved, not me. I told a lie 
when I said we were to be married.” 
Lucretia shrank back, white and ter- 
rified. Abbie arose from her chair, 
and coming to Drusilla, laid a firm but 
tender hand on her shoulder. “Come, 
Drusilla,” she said gently. “Come set 
down and rest. It’s been a real hot and 
trying day for May, and you’re tired 
and all upset. Just set down and rest.” 

Lucretia still shrank back in her 
chair. Drusilla set the basket down 
before her. When shé stood up, the 
black shawl slid from one shoulder. 

“No, I don’t want to sit down,” she 
spoke in a high, monotonous voice. 
“T’m not fit to sit down with decent 
folks, but I am tired, tired of living a 
lie! Don’t touch me,” as Abbie made 
a motoion to put a protecting arm 
around her. She looked at Lucretia. 

“You were the best loved friend of 
my girlhood,” she said, “and you were 
my idol. You were all I was _ not. 
Every one admired you. To wish a 
thing was to have it. Your clothes, 
your parties, your journeyings about, 
were all alike a fascinating story to 
me. You know how strict father was, 
even for a minister of those days he 
was strict and severe, and he did not 
approve of our friendship. To him 
your ways were a snare of the evil one 
set to trap the unthinking. I some- 
times thought so myself, but oh, they 
were such bright and pleasant ways! 
And I never envied you, Lucretia, and 
would willingly have prostrated my 
body for you to walk over for the 


“It’s yours to 
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sake of your loving, merry friendship, 
and I never could understand how you 
came to care for me, unless it was be- 
cause I was such a shy, homely girl 
that you pitied me and made a place 
for me in your great, warm heart. 
Then Stephen Alden came here to 
work and boarded with us, so as to 
study with father in his spare min- 
utes. He was kind to me, too. In a 
hundred ways he made my life 
brighter and happier. I knew he 
loved you, Lucretia, and I knew he 
could never love me, not that way, but 
he became my whole world.” She 
stood with her hands clasped tight be- 
fore her. “And then came the war. 
You were away when he enlisted, Lu- 
cretia, and you remember his regi- 
ment was called away very suddenly. 
The morning the regiment went away, 
I was at the depot. All the town seemed 
to be there—and just as the train 
started, Stephen came out on the plat- 
form, and over the heads of the nearer 
ones threw me an envelope. I hurried 
home to open it. Inside was the ring 
he always wore on his little finger, his 
mother’s wedding ring, and a hasiily 
written note: ‘Give this riug to Lucre- 
tia,’ he wrote. ‘I have never asked her 
to be my wife, nor told her in words 
of my love. I was waiting to make a 
place for myself more fitting to her 
own station in life, and I know her 
father does not consider me a fitting 
mate for Squire MHolt’s daughter. 
Something may happen. God only 
knows how this thing will end. I can 
trust you to do this for me, Drusilla as 
I would trust no one else on earth!’ 
Oh, I can remember it all right! 
Every word is burned into my brain 
with irons of fire. Stephen was hur- 
ried into the worst of the fighting, and 
fell in his first battle. You stayed 
away longer than you had at first in- 
tended. The very day you came home 
the news of Stephen’s death reached 
us. I put that ring on my finger, and 
told the people that the night before 
Stephen went away he asked me to 
be his wife. I knew only too well how 
the story surprised every one. No sus- 
picion of such a relation between us 
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had been dreamed of, his devotion to 
Lucretia was too plain, even if I had 
been like other girls. And you be- 
lieved me! I was homely and awk- 
ward and odd, but you believed in 
me. You trusted me!” 

Drucilla threw out her hands to- 
wards the group of awed and aston- 
ished women. 

“My father died believing the story. 
And all the time, I was just a living 
lie! Oh, how good every one was to 
me. Such loving and tender sympa- 
thy! And it was a lie—and a liar is 
an abomination unto the Lord!” Her 
arms fell by her sides. “And it has 
been—hell!’”” The word used so com- 
monly and for such trifles, came with 
horrible meaning from the colorless 
lips. It left no doubts in the minds of 
her listeners of the genuineness of her 
story, and some, at first, had thought 
her words the ravings of a wandering 
mind. As absolutely as they had ac- 
cepted the story years before, they ac- 
cepted her denial of it now. 

They looked at one another with not 
only expressions of wonder and awe, 
but on several faces fright, and when 
at last they regained their mental 
poise sufficient to think of Drusilla, 
she had disappeared. 

It was Lucretia Holt who first re- 
covered from the shock of Drusilla’s 
confession. She looked at the basket 
of blossoms at her feet with eyes wet 
with tears. 

“Poor Drusilla!” she cried softly. 
Then she caught the basket up in one 
hand, not tenderly and carefully as 
Drusilla had done, she snatched the 
envelope containing the little worn 
ring and the letter yellowed by years 
from their midst, crushing it reck- 
lessly with her tight shut fingers, and 
with a sobbing little cry, ran out of 
the hall, and up the road towards 
Drusilla’s house. 

* co * * 

Drusilla reached the shelter of her 
home—how, she did not know. It 
seemed to hold out sheltering arms to 
hide her shame and disgrace, and she 
sank on her knees, weary and ex- 
hausted by the old sofa in the dim re- 





cess of the sitting room. It was here 
that Lucretia found her, and kneeling 
beside her, flung her arms about the 
pathetic figure. 

“Oh, Drusilla!” she cried. “You 
dear, good, brave Drusilla! However 
did you have the courage? No one 
but you could ever have done it.” 

Drusilla tried to draw away from 
the sheltering arms, but they held her 
close. 

“Brave!” she cried. “Me! A liar, 
a traitor to my friends! Lucretia, you 
should not be here. I am not fit for 
you to touch.” 

But Lucretia only drew her closer. 
Tears like dew-gems glistened on her 
sweeping lashes. 

“But, Drusilla, listen! You’ve made 
me the happiest woman in the world. 
All these years I’ve believed Stephen 
was a false, deceitful man, who played 
with my love just to satisfy his van- 
ity. He was my ideal, and it’s terrible 
to have one’s ideals crumble before 
one’s very sight. And you and I 
were such friends, and I lost you, too, 
Drusilla, for I thought you were sly 
and untrue, too. Drusilla, don’t you 
see? Can’t you understand? You 
have given me back faith in you and 
Stephen. I could have given him to 
you, if it had meant greater happiness 
for him, and you were a thousand 
times more worthy his love than I 
ever was, but to be betrayed by the 
two I loved and trusted most in all the 
world—it cut terribly deep, Drusilla, 
and like an old wound that never 
heals, the pain has never ended in all 
the long years. But it is healed now. 
You have healed it, Drucilla. You and 
Stephen and I are the same old 
friends.” 

Drusilla shook her head. Dry sobs 
choked her voice. 

“Drusilla, dear Drusilla,” Lucretia 
crooned over her like a mother over a 
grieving child. Gradually the rigid 
form relaxed, and lay weak and spent 
in Lucretia’s arms. 

“My life has been a lie, too,” Lu- 
cretia said. “I pretended I did not 
care, when my heart was breaking. I 
laughed and danced and flirted so that 
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people would think Stephen was 
nothing to me. I pretended to be 
your friend, and my heart was bitter 
towards you. I said I was sorry for 
you, as the others did, and I was not. 
I was glad. I thought you ought to 
suffer. When you seemed to avoid 
me, and change toward me, I thought 
it was because your conscience was 
guilty for deceiving me as you had. 
But Drusilla, it was only make-be- 
lieve! Only a bad dream, and I am 
so happy!” 

Drusilla drew herself onto the old 
sofa, and looked down into Lucretia’s 
radiant face. She reached out to the 
table where Lucretia had thrown the 
envelope and took out the ring. Tak- 
ing one of the slender hands tenderly 
in her own, she slipped the gold band 
onto the third finger. 

“After many years, Lucretia, after 
many years!” she whispered, and 
then tears came, hot, scalding tears, to 
wash away the burden and the pain. 

“To-morrow morning early we will 
go together to Stephen’s grave, and 
carry the flowers,” Lucretia said, but 
Drusilla shook her head. 

“Not that, not that,” she cried. “I 
was untrue to my trust. Stephen 
trusted me, and I lied!” 

“We will go together,” Lucretia in- 
sisted. ‘Remember, I lied, too, in 
acts if not words. Stephen will un- 
derstand—and Drusilla, I am _ so 
happy!” She kissed the little ring, 
and then the rough hand that clung 
to hers, her eyes bright with happy, 
misty tears. 

* * * Bd 

Drusilla stood at the end of the gar- 
den walk, watching Lucretia’s light- 
clad figure vanishing down the road 
in the purpling night shadows. The 
fancy basket, with its delicate blooms 
re-arranged, and the white bow 
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freshly tied, was in the spring house 
to keep fresh and sweet for the morn- 
ing, when together they would take it 
to Stephen Alden’s grave. 

Drusilla saw Lucretia pause a min- 
ute at the bend in the road, and then 
disappear. In that minute’s pause, 
Drusilla knew Lucretia had waved 
her hand, the parting salute of their 
girlhood days. 

Drusilla turned and walked slowly 
up the path towards the house. She 
stopped beside a tall lily that would 
open its snowy petals within a day or 
two, and touched its stem caressingly. 
The was dignity and even grace in her 
figure as she stood there. The 
haunted look was gone from her eyes, 
the hard, drawn lines from her face. 
Peace filled the night and brooded in 
her heart, and peace she had not 
known since the shadows of her wrong 
doing had closed around her soul. As 
she stood there, memories of her child- 
hood came to mind that brought a 
smile to her lips. Memories long for- 
gotten in the engulfing consciousness 
of her sin. And to-morrow? Ah! 

There were many to-morrows in 
which to do recompense for the wrong 
she had done. She felt the buoyancy 
and strength that comes from _ re- 
newed hope. Lucretia had forgiven 
her. She had said: “Stephen under- 
stood.” She reached the stone step 
and turned and looked into the soft 
beauty of the May night. Soul-sooth- 
ing scents came from the blossoms 
and opening buds. Hushed and ten- 
der sounds from insects and nesting 
birds. She lifted her arms to the 
heavens, where the stars shone pale 
in the warm sky, and the moon hung a 
slender, silver crescent in the far 
West. 

“Beautiful world!” she breathed, 
sofily. “God’s world and mine!” 
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The Awakening of Marion 


By Edna M. Young 


I, 


OMEN wondered if she ever 
would or could love, and 
know what it was to feel: 
men thought her to be what 

she seemed—a cold, beautiful shell, 
impervious to the attraction of their 
sex. 

Marion Bishop was beautiful as an 
artist’s dream. She had never really 
known the thrill of man’s touch; she 
had been infatuated, true, but her 
twenty-eighth birthday had passed 
without her soul being touched. 

She had been asked to sing, and as 
usual, complied. The great ball room 
of the palatial home of the Master- 
son’s was filled with a brilliant throng. 
Marion’s voice was one of exquisite 
timber, a rich, vibrant contralto, yet, 
notwithstanding, it lacked that which 
would have made it perfect. A great 
master had once exclaimed: “Ah! 
What a magnificent voice to be so cold. 
She would be wonderful, if she but 
had a heart, or could be made to love.” 

Often Marion would muse upon 
what others said of her, and she, too, 
wondered, if real love would ever come 
to her. At times, she seemed to have 
a premonition that soon she was to 
meet the one man who would awaken 
her slumbering heart. 

Listening to the singing were many 
beautiful women, elaborately gowned, 
and many handsome and distinguished 
men. In a little den upstairs, where 


only the most intimate of Burton Mas- 
terson’s friends were ever allowed to 
enter, Raph Van Ranberg sat, enjoy- 
ing one of his host’s famous Havanas. 
Faintly the music floated up to them, 
now in a sensuous waltz, or now in a 





rollicking two-step. The host asked 
his. guest why he did not join in the 
dancing, when in the midst of their 
conversation, the wonderful voice of 
Marion Bishop was wafted up to them, 
and Van Ranberg listened, spell- 
bound. The song ended, he turned to 
his host. “Burt, I might enjoy the 
dancing if I were presented to the 
owner of that voice.” 

A few moments later he was bowing 
before what he thought was the most 
beautiful woman he had ever met, and 
almost before he realized it, his arm 
had encircled her waist, and he was 
guiding her in and out among the 
dancers. 

“Elsie, I think I have made a 
match,” said Masterson, as he and his 
wife followed the forms of the two 
with their eyes. “What! if Ralph 
should be the Pagmelia who is to 
bring the blood of life to our beautiful 
statue. I wish him luck, for if he 
does, I think he will be, next to myself, 
the happiest man on earth.” 

Gliding over the polished floor to 
the beautiful strains of a Strauss waltz, 
the two were oblivious to all save each 
other and the dance. Van Ranberg 
was a splendid dancer, and a speci- 
men of perfect physical manhood. His 
partner was rightly said to be the 
most beautiful woman in the city. The 
two made a striking couple, and many 
eyes followed them as they made their 
way toward the hostess, at the con- 
clusion of the dance. 

“Mrs. Masterson, I have a favor to 
ask of you. Will you persuade Miss 
Bishop to sing for us just once more ?” 
When Van Ranberg asked the question 
he did so in a manner which caused the 
hostess to smile inwardly. 




















“Why, of course Marion will sing; 
won’t you, dear?” 

“It really seems that I have inflicted 
myself often enough upon you, but I 
will sing again, as Mr. Van Ranberg 
claims he did not hear me before.” 

And none in the room had ever 
heard her sing as she did then. A 
new quality had entered her voice. 
People murmured astonishment when 
the last notes died away, and ap- 
plauded for more. Glancing at Van 
Ranberg for a moment, she seemed 
to falter, then strangely trembling, she 
selected from her music a Spanish 
love song; and how she sang. Seem- 
ingly unaware of her listeners, her 
voice, now low and faintly vibrant— 
now swelling into full-throated melody 
—rose and fell with a charm unknown 
before. 

The bright glow from a low-hanging 
chandelier touched the luxuriant coils 
of her hair into living gold, and a new 
warmth made liquid the depths of her 
eyes, and tinted to delicate rose pink 
the full, rounded ivory of her neck 
and shoulders. Her magnificent form 
was drawn to its full height, and her 
head thrown regally back, gave free- 
dom to her glorious voice. 

Van Ranberg stood near by, his 
eyes almost riveted upon this woman, 
who thrilled him as he had never been 
before. Fascinated, he watched the 
play of her mobile features. The 
gleaming gold of the thick masses of 
her hair affected him strangely. He 
longed to shake them loose, and then 
to feel them wound about his throat 
until he could scarcely breathe. 

Outside, near the outer edge of the 
grounds, a little crippled newsboy 
crouched in the shelter of the hedge, 
and listened. To him, it seemed as 
though the gates of heaven were open, 
and the voice of an angel was cheering 
the lonely heart in his poor little body. 
“Oh, please Mister God!” he mur- 
mured, “can’t I see the lady just 
once?” Not knowing that the burly 
form of a policeman stood behind him, 
the boy tried to crawl through the 
hedge, but the rough hand on his coat 
collar suddenly jerked him to his feet, 
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and he was ordered to move along. 

When the last notes had died away, 
the singer bowed her thanks for the 
burst of applause which made her 
heart swell. Heretofore they had ap- 
plauded her technique, but to-night 
they put their hearts into their appre- 
ciation of the soul in her voice. 

Van Ranberg was the first to con- 
gratulate her. Seizing her hand, he 
looked into her eyes: what he read 
there made his senses swim. For a 
brief fraction of eternity, their two 
hearts seemed to still their beating: 
two souls leaped across the gulf 
which stretched between them, and 
met in trembling union. Then the wo- 
man’s eyes wavered as she read the 
story in his. Slowly a dark flush 
swept over the ivory of her shoulders 
and up into the gold of her hair. She 
realized for the first time that she 
really loved, and that her love was re- 
ciprocated, but in a moment she was 
once more the cool and possessed wo- 
man she had always been. 

“Perhaps I might want to use my 
hand,” she murmured, and Van Ran- 
berg flushed and stammered, as she 
was quickly surrounded by men anx- 
ious to claim a number on her pro- 
gram, and not a few among them 
figuratively gave themselves a nudge 
when they saw that she refused to put 
any name opposite many of the 
dances. 

Van Ranberg hurried from the room 
and out in the gardens. Pacing up 
and down the gravel walks, he tried to 
stifle the throbbing of his pulses, and 
the pounding of his heart. He knew 
that he was deep in love: he wondered 
if he could summon up the courage 
to tell her. The thought did not oc- 
cur to him that he had known her only 
an hour or so; all he could think of was 
that he wanted her, and when he 
wanted anything, he was never very 
slow in endeavoring to acquire it. 

Meanwhile, as if in a daze, Marion 
danced, and her conversation was lim- 
ited to monosyllables. She was 
startled by this feeling which had 
taken possession of her, soul and body. 
Her pulses had quickened and 
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thoughts of this man who had so 
changed her, caused her cheeks to 
flame. Her hostess was remarking 
the change in her voice when she saw 
Van Ranberg approaching. Upon 
asking Marion for the next dance she, 
without a word, put her hand on his 
arm and joined the couples on the 
floor. 

The music had started, and Marion 
felt herself swept over the floor to the 
dreamy strains, which were a fitting 
accompaniment to the flutter of her 
heart. Her bosom rose and fell under 
the strange feeling which possessed 
her. Her eyes became heavy lidded, 
and she thought he surely must feel 
the throb of her heart. How strong 
and sure was his clasp. She wondered 
what it would be like to have both of 
his arms around her, and to feel herself 
crushed, until she would have to cry 
out with pain. Glancing up at him, 
something in his eyes throbbed along 
her quivering heart strings, and sang 
a burning pean of triumph in her ears. 
The music ceased, and they came to 
a pause where a low window gave en- 
trance to the veranda. Silently they 
stepped out into the gardens and under 
the stars. Suddenly she was crushed 
into a pair of strong arms, and yield- 
ing to his embrace, heart throbbing 
against heart. He could not see the 
fire in her eyes, as she looked up into 
his. Quickly his lips found hers, and 
as he uttered the words, “Marion, my 
darling, I love you!” she knew then 
what it was to love. As they stood 
there, clasped in each other’s embrace, 
the music wafted out to them as from 
afar and from the heavens: the silver 
moon looked down upon them, and 
blessed a mating which is as old as 
time. 

“Marion, I want you: I have wanted 
you all my life, but I never found you 
until to-night. Will you be my wife?” 

The answer she gave, as her head 
lay against his shoulder, caused his 
arms once more to tighten, and the 
passion of her voice surged through 
him; he knew now she was his for 
eternity. 

A few moments later, up in the quiet 
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of the dressing room, Marion told her 
hostess. 

“I would marry him to-night, or 
this very minute if he wished it, El- 
sie. I never knew what love was be- 
fore. Of course, dear, you know of 
that one infatuation of mine. I do 
not think I shall tell Ralph, but I know 
now, that the other was not love. I 
wish I could erase those months, but 
I know I never wish to see or ever hear 
of the name of Arthur Freeland as 
long as I live.” 

For a short time the two sat quiet, 
hand in hand. Then the hostess spoke: 
“Marion, I hope this is indeed love. 
We think a lot of Ralph, and know he 
is very worthy, but let the marriage 
be very soon, and girlie, put any 
thoughts of the other forever from 
you.” 

One week of unutterable bliss 
passed. The lovers loved, and all the 
world seemed to smile upon them. 
Marion proved a depth of warmth and 
feeling which altered her almost be- 
yond recognition. Her eyes, which 
once gleamed cold as the stalactites of 
Capri, were now deep wells of liquid, 
luminous mystery. Always now her 
voice was soft and mellow, with the 
fire that was burning in her soul. Van 
Ranberg, happy as never before, was 
not content unless in the presence of 
the woman he loved. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and as usual Ralph was spending his 
evening with the one he was soon to 
make his wife. They were cosily 
seated upon a low divan on the 
veranda, discussing plans for their 
coming nuptials, when suddenly a dis- 
creet cough not far distant broke the 
silence. Peering out into the bright 
moonlight, Marion drew back with a 
low gasp. Van Ranberg glanced 
quickly at his fiancee, and then turned 
to see what had caused her face to 
suddenly turn marble white. A sharp 
pang shot through him. His eyes 
grew dark with jealousy for a moment, 
and then a mist came before them. He 
wondered who this man was that stood 
before them with a half-sneer curling 
his lips. 
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_ “Arthur, how dare you come here!” 
came from Marion’s lips. 

“T really did not anticipate that you 
had company, Marion, dear; won't 
you kindly introduce me?” Then 
walking over and seating himself in a 
chair, he seemed to insinuate an un- 
answerable right. And his apparent 
insolence but served to enhance the 
impression of something else, which 
caused Van Ranberg to spring to his 
feet. 

“Mr. Freeland, I must ask you to 
leave here at once, or I shall ring for 
a servant.” Her cheeks still ashen, 
Marion moved toward the door. “Never 
mind ringing, Marion,” replied Free- 
land, a sardonic smile on his handsome 
face. “I shall say good-night, or per- 
haps just au revoir, until your friend 
has gone.” And he passed from their 
sight. 

A sickening feeling swept over Van 
Ranberg. “Marion, tell me who is that 
man, and what does he mean by com- 
ing here like this? Come, tell me be- 
fore it is too late.” As she attempted 


to put her arms around his neck, he 
held her from him, while the tight 
grasp of his hands seemed to press 
into her flesh. 

For a moment she did not speak, and 
then her eyes filled with tears, min- 


gled with fear. She answered in a 
voice into which all the longing and 
hopelessness of ages were crowded: 

“Ralph, dearest, Arthur Freeland is 
a man with whom I was once infatu- 
ated. That is all I can tell you; let us 
put him from our minds. Remember, 
there is nobody in the world but just 
you and me, and that we love each 
other.” 

Almost roughly he flung her from 
him. “You refuse to answer. All 
right, Marion—good-night. Until you 
send for me to come and get the an- 
swer I demand, it is good-bye.” And 
he left her. 

Stunned by what had happened, 
Marion stood rigid, her eyes staring 
into the moonlight, then a sob shook 
her, and she flung herself upon the 
divan, a huddled heap of anguish. Her 
cup of happiness had reached her 
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lips but to be dashed away by the man 
she loved, and now she was never to 
see him again. 

In an effort to compose herself, she 
rose and wended her way to her cham- 
ber. “How can I ever tell Ralph my 
relations with this man?” 

With this question upon her mind, 
tired and exhausted from the scene she 
had just been through, she fell into un- 
certain sleep. 

She was awakened the next morn- 
ing by a rap on the door, and the maid 
entered with a letter from Ralph. 

It was only a brief note. It did not 
censure, nor did it speak of love. It 
simply told her that he was going 
away, and that when she felt prepared 
to do as he had asked, the Matersons 
would know where to find him. 

The days following were filled with 
bitterness. Freeland called several 
times, but she refused to see him. She 
even refused to see her dearest frind, 
Elsie Materson, and that young matron 
very wisely refrained from trying to 
force herself where she was not 
wanted. The days lengthened into 
weeks, and no word was received from 
Ralph; even Freeland had ceased to 
force himself upon her. The papers 
had made brief mention of Ralph’s 
departure for an indefinite time to 
parts unknown. 

Four or five years back, Marion had 
been introduced to a dashing and cap- 
tivating officer of the Lancers, while 
attending a military dance at the Gov- 
ernment House. There had been a 
short courtship, suddenly terminated 
by a letter Marion received one day in 
a feminine handwriting, telling her 
that she must cease to accept the at- 
tentions of Arthur Freeland, or she 
would get into very serious trouble. 
Putting the matter up to Freeland, who 
at once recognized the handwriting in 
the letter, he told Marion his story. 
He was a married man, and the father 
of two children, but as his home life 
had been very unhappy, he had de- 
serted them. In short, he declared he 
would at once get a divorce and marry 
her. 

White with rage, Marion had or- 
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dered him from her presence, and she 
had not laid eyes upon him until the 
eventful and fatal night on the ve- 
randa. Freeland had warned her that 
if she would not marry him, no other 
man should. These words had struck 
her forcibly as she recognized him, 
standing there that night in the moon- 
light. 

Completely worn out, and on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown, the 
family physician ordered a complete 
change for Marion. After much per- 
suasion, she decided to visit a distant 
relative in the Middle West. 

The day of her departure having ar- 
rived, she bade good-bye to her par- 
ents and friends, and started out upon 
her journey. On the same train was 
Arthur Freeland. She had not seen 
him since her separation from Ralph, 
but he had kept in close touch with all 
her movements, and had learned that 
she was leaving for the West. Now 
was the ripe time for him to carry out 
his carefully laid plans. 

En route to her destination, Marion 
kept to herself. She did not care to 
make traveling acquaintances, and 
long into the night she lay awake, 
wondering what had become of Ralph. 

Van Ranberg, on leaving her, had 
first started for the West, then after 
roaming around, sick and tired at 
heart, Marion’s face before him day 
and night, he decided to return and 
make restitution for what now seemed 
to him his abrupt and ungallant atti- 
tude toward his loved one. 

Little did either of them realize that 
while one train was bringing one 
nearer to possible forgiveness, another 
train was bearing the other away. 

Suddenly Marion was thrown vio- 
lently against the side of her berth, 
and the last thing she remembered was 
a noise as if some powder magazine 
had exploded. The courts afterward 
ruled that the despatcher had been 
criminally negligent in bringing about 
a collision. 

The village hotel was converted in- 
to an emergency hospital. Forty peo- 


ple had lost their lives, and many of 
the injured died within a few hours. In 
a little room where a dozen beds held 
as many of the injured, Marion awak- 
ened, and wonderingly questioned a 
nurse as to what had happened. Al- 
though not seriously injured, she was 
very badly shaken. On the cot to her 
right lay the form of a man, and he 
was murmuring a name. The nurse 
told her that ever since he had lost 
conscieusness he had murmured that 
one name, “Marion.” 

Quickly she sat up, but fell back 
dizzy and in pain. She tried again, 
and in a moment was on her knees 
beside the maimed form of Ralph Van 
Ranberg. She sat beside his cot for 
what seemed to her many hours; then 
he opened his eyes. Gradually the 
light of reason came into them and he 
smiled. 

The following day Van Ranburg 
was taken to another ward where 
three physicians held a consultation 
and told him the result. For a moment 
their verdict stunned him—he won- 
dered how he would be able to tell 
Marion. Certainly he could not ask 
her to marry him now. He could not 
ask a beautiful woman to link her life 
with that of a man who would forever 
be a maimed and misshapen cripple, 
unable to walk, and utterly helpless. 

But Marion learned the truth from 
one of the physicians. And the true 
Marion—the wondrous woman whom 
love had awakened—showed that her 
love was deep, comforting and ever- 
lasting. She refused to listen to his 
objections. She demanded that she 
be permitted to care for him through 
life, to give herself to him forever, 
because of her unswerving love. 

A few days later the newspapers 
told the story of that romance; told 
a story of wondrous love and the un- 
ion of two whose example was some- 
thing unusual in these days of cold 
materialism. And Providence blessed 
the union, and Marion Van Ranberg 
devoted her life to the loving care of 
the man who had re-made her. 














THC CALL, OF IME ALPS 


By Florence Landor 


nard, lay full stretch on the rug 

before the blazing log fire. His 

slumberous, peaceful eyes were 
watching his beloved mistress. She 
paced the floor anxiously, and sighed 
heavily. The dog arose and walked 
over to her side. His deep muzzle 
sought her hand. The dumb sympa- 
thy and understanding of that rubbing 
damp nose was more precious than 
human expression. Falling on her 
knees beside him, the lady wreathed 
her arms about his neck. “You great 
old doggie,” her tone was petulant, 
“tell me if a wee, anxious wife had a 
heart as big as yours, what would she 
do with a handsome, careless husband 
who attracts every unmarried lady who 
buys a car, or even thinks of purchas- 
ing one. Tell me, Lohengrin, am I 
really the green-eyed monster of jeal- 
ousy, or do I feel the truth instinct- 
ively?” The sphinx answered in his 
way, not inscrutable to the lovers of 
his kind. He detected the note of an- 
ger and worry. He was used to these, 
though he had lived with them but 
twelve short months, being a wedding 
present to Mr. and Mrs. Harold Pres- 
cott. He lifted his heavy paw plead- 
ingly, appealingly, and his eyes 
looked into her young face sorrowfully. 
“All right, doggy,” she said, rising 
and patting his head, “once more we 
shall give him the benefit of the doubt. 
But I’m heartily sick of this automo- 
bile business. It is not I who ride 
with him in his cars. And we don’t 
care to go out alone, do we, you old 
saint?” Lohengrin wagged his tail in 
response to the kinder tone and flung 
himself full length on the red rug un- 
der the blaze. 


] OHENGRIN, the huge St. Ber- 
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An auto siren screamed, followed 
by the steady throbbing of a waiting 
car. The front door went to with a 
little scuff, hurried masculine steps 
beat on the hall floor, and a rich bari- 
tone was calling: “Ho, there, Laura. 
Where are you? I’m in a desperate 
hurry?” The door swung open sud- 
denly, and into the warm glow of the 
fire strode Harold Prescott, a dark, 
handsome, well set up young man in 
automobile coat and leather cap. 
“Darling,” he began hurriedly, then 
the accusing attitude of Laura, stand- 
ing over the dog, brought him to a 
halt. “Well?” he challenged peevish- 
ly; “what’s the trouble now?” “An- 
other lady, another prospective sale, 
and another night out till twelve 
o’clock, I suppose,” she answered in 
tense sarcasm. “Good heavens, 
Laura; is this misery never going ta 
stop? I can’t negotiate a sale with 
any woman from sixty to sweet six- 
teen without meeting these accusing 
scenes at home. Yes! It’s another 
night out, just as long as I’m detained. 
There’s a lady waiting in the car. I 
drove her up here specially to tell you 
I could not stay for supper. And re- 
member, Laura, this home, your com- 
fort, your servant, your dresses and 
your grocery bills are paid for by my 
sale of cars. And strange as it may 
seem to your perverted notions, many 
of these sales are to ladies.” 

Laura remained a silent and indig- 
nant statue of outraged love and trust. 
“What are your garage boys and 
drivers for—can’t them demonstrate 
a car satisfactorily P” 

“By gosh!” he almost howled, bang- 
ing the table with his fist; “how many 
times have I to go into this wretched 
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old controversy? Of course they can 
demonstrate, but they couldn’t make a 
sale if I was to offer them a thousand 
dollar commission on each car sold.” 

“Do other managers have to take 
prospective buyers to supper at the 
Washington, and a box at the Moore ?” 
she sneered. 

“No, of course they don’t have to 
do anything of the kind, see? It’s my 
night and day mode of handling busi- 
ness. And I beg to inform you that 
my cash returns for the past year are 
treble those of any distributing agency 
on the Coast, not even barring the cars 
with the great records and the widest 
advertising.” 

He was now speaking in a subdued 
and ominous calm. Their eyes 

_gleamed mutual hatred and scorn. Un- 
der this bitter coldness she broke down 
and resorted to the final and invin- 
cible weapon of her sex, tears. How 
could she tell him that she had ’phoned 
the garage and found that his cus- 
tomer was a Mrs. Alton-Browne, and 
that she had heard long ago of a little 
love affair between himself and Alicia, 
the only daughter of that wealthy 
widow. She could not tell him—and 
even if she could she would not. She 
fell on her knees, her head bowed 
over the broad back of the dog who 
stood by, watchful and attentive. 
Lohengrin loved them both better than 
his life, and when they quarreled his 
heart went still within him. Utter 
dumb misery was expressed in the 
droop of his wondrous head, the moist 
red haws under the eyes, the helpless, 
lifeless tail. 

Harold Prescott was sore. He felt 
that this everlasting bickering and 
questioning of his motives must cease 
if he was to continue a success in his 
business. While she cried softly on the 
shoulders of the dog, he hurried from 
the house. The siren screamed hide- 
ously. On the front, the car hummed 
into reverberant clattering life, turned 
in a wide arc on the front, and sped 
into the enveloping dark. At the 
window, a tearful, repentant Laura had 
her worst fears confirmed. In the ton- 

meau, under the momentary gleam 
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of the street electric, sat the stalwart 
form of Mrs. Alton-Browne, and by 
her side, fascinating and pretty in her 
furs, was Alicia. 

Harold Prescott was in no essential 
different from scores of other young 
married men. He was fond of his wife 
almost to distraction, and intensely 
ambitious. The fact that his mode of 
securing a comfortable and happy 
future for both had become a constant 
irritant, and the cause of many scenes 
like the last, filled him with the irony 
of things. To-night he was especially 
angry, for he had gone out of his way 
to make up an old difference with the 
Alton-Brownes, had been very nice to 
Alicia, whom he detested at heart for 
a selfish, coquettish little minx, and 
had gone home full of a sense of wis- 
dom, tact and resourcefulness, and a 
sure thing cash sale of a five thousand 
dollar car, only to be jabbed and men- 
tally butchered by Laura’s insane jeal- 
ousy. He swore he’d end it or mend 
it, and plunged headlong into his task. 
They dined at the Washington and 
shared a box at his expense at the 
Moore. Harold flattered them both, 
and used every wile and artifice of his 
pleasing manner to entertain them. 
When he drove them up to their man- 
sion on Highland Drive, Alicia whis- 
pered in his ear: “You're a good scout, 
Hal. We’ve had a grand time. Mom’s 
coming down to buy the car in the 
morning. She promised—it’s true.” 
Harold pressed the hand of the minx 
resting perilously near his own. 

On entering the garage near mid- 
night, he found a party of young 
bloods bound for Tacoma, and then on 
to Longmire Springs and Mount Rai- 
nier. They clamored and yelled for 
his company. The flame of his resent- 
ment burned strong at the thought. He 
would punish her. And why should 
he not have his freedom? Several of 
these sports were married and their 
wives didn’t seem to care. They hus- 
tled him into the car. The doors 
banged, a chorus of yells pierced the 
smoky gloom of the garage, and the 
long gray car rushed into the blue 
light of Broadway. 
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Until the cold white shafts of the 
dawn struck the windows did Laura 
hold her vigil by the side of Lohen- 
grin, under the red glow of the logs. 
Remorse, chagrin, jealousy, fear, all 
beat upon her feverish heart. Every 
sound out on the avenues was con- 
strued into the welcome approach of 
the loved one, and as each gave way 
to the awesome silence, the fear that 
she had killed their love gripped her 
with relentless fingers. She had sent 
the girl to bed early, and had laid a 
table with the dainties that appealed 
to him after a late night at the garage. 
Out in the cool white-tiled kitchen the 
kettles boiled with a sing-song drone 
on the gas stove, ready to make him 
a nightcap or a cup of coffee. His 
dressing gown was warming on the 
rack, and his slippers occupied a stool 
near the front of the range. 

At times she poured the story of her 
woe into the ears of Lohengrin, and 
always his leonine head and pathetic 
brown eyes appealed for wisdom and 
tolerance. But when the eye of the 
sun showed the logs fading to dim 
white embers on the hearth stones, 
she arose, and all her pride and femi- 
nine dignity asserted themselves. She 
had been wrong, indeed; but it was not 
for him to punish her by this unfor- 
givable neglect. Had she not suffered 
enough during her challenge of his 
conduct? She took a bath to soothe 
her shattered nerves and went to bed, 
but not to sleep. She tossed restlessly 
and miserably until eight o’clock; then 
got into a kimono and phoned the gar- 
age. The day foreman had just come 
on. He informed the lady that the 
night man had left a message stating 
that Mr. Prescott had left for Mount 
Rainier with a party about midnight. 
The lady thanked him and hung up. 
She couldn’t ask who made up the 
party. The horrible dread that it 
might be the Alton-Brownes left her 
with the pangs of jealousy based 
seemingly on a strong foundation of 
facts. 

At first she thought of going to her 
mother in Victoria, B. C., but as her 
mother had been very much opposed 
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to her marriage, which had held for 
them all the sweetness of youth, ro- 
mance and love at first sight, she de- 
cided against this form of retaliation. 
She passed the day in the park. Lo- 
hengrin and a favorite book helped 
feebly to kill the slow, tedious hours 
of the day. 

Of one thing she was sure, this puni- 
tive absence had gone too far. When 
he did return she would have a differ- 
ent understanding. The thought that 
they were temperamentally unsuited, 
intruded with its loathsome suggestion 
of divorce and all the wretchedness 
two souls can feel when they realize 
that they have made a botch of life’s 
most sacred bond. 

As she entered the front door the 
twisted bundle of “The Times” 
crushed under her foot. Opening the 
paper mechanically, her incredulous 
eyes beheld in the black type of its 
scare headlines the name of her hus- 
band as one of a party lost on Mount 
Rainier. There was no mention of the 
Alton-Brownes. 

Calling up the garage she requested 
the day foreman to come up for her at 
once in the best car disengaged at the 
moment and ready to make the run to 
Tacoma, and thence on to Longmire 
Springs. In twenty minutes a ninety 
horsepower car awaited her on the 
front. The moment the door slammed 
behind her and Lohengrin, the car 
leaped out onto Yesler. Over their left 
shoulder, beyond the silver sea of 
Lake Washington, loomed the vision 
of Rainier, vast, white domed, calm 
and exceedingly beautiful in the blue 
and saffron twilight—The Mountain 
That Was God. And somewhere on its 
glaciers, crevasses or snow caverns 
was her beloved. At the thought of 
his probable death, all the petty mad- 
ness of their quarrel took hold of her, 
and she sobbed between her hands in 
broken-hearted despair. On the floor 
of the car Lohengrin lay and watched 
his mistress. He felt the shivers of 
death and disaster shock his hypersen- 
sitive nerve. Placing a paw on the 
feet of Laura, he lifted his muzzle and 
gave one sharp, blood-curdling whine, 
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then relapsed into open-eyed canine 
slumber. 

A little before midnight, the car 
pulled up at the National Park Inn, 
Longmire Springs. The flashing of 
lanterns and torches, the subdued con- 
versations and anxious whispering, 
told of something unusual afoot. The 
genial proprietor took her aside. What 
was known of the story was soon told: 
The party of six young men had left 
their car at The Inn. Three of them, 
with Harold Prescott, had gone on to 
Reece’s Camp of the Clouds, overlook- 
ing the Nisqually Glacier. From 
there they had gone out over the gla- 
ciers without guides, and without leav- 
ing any message as to their intentions. 
They were fitted for a long, arduous 
climb, with Alpen stocks, ropes and 
well-cleated boots. They had not re- 
turned. Word came down from The 
Camp that two search parties had 
failed to locate them, or even make 
their trail. A third party was organ- 
ized at The Inn. There were two 
guides, the proprietor, a well known 
mountaineer, the three young sports 
who had stayed behind, Laura and the 
dog. The route was closed, but under 
the circumstances they were allowed 
to make a slow journey over the new 
government road to Paradise. On ar- 
rival at Reece’s Camp they met three 
guides, who went out when the boys 
were missing. The general opinion 
expressed the idea that the three young 
men had made the trip eastward from 
Camp of the Clouds, crossing Para- 
dise, Stevens and Cowlitz Glaciers, 
with the idea of making the famous 
trip to White, Winthrop and Carbon 
Glaciers on the north side. And with- 
out guides or any experience, had lost 
themselves, fallen into a crevasse or 
were possibly spending the night in a 
snow-cavern on one of the craters. The 
guides had already been out over these 
trails, and a large party had come in 
from that direction with no report of 
the wanderers. During the remaining 
hours of darkness, every conceivable 
plan of search was discussed. Finally, 
as the sharp white dawn filtered 
through the pines, they decided to fol- 
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low a line up the great Nisqually Gla- 
cier to Gibraltar. This being a dan- 
gerous climb and the most probable af- 
ter the eastward path. It was one of 
the guides who requested that the St. 
Bernard be fitted with a whisky flask 
and allowed to go off wherever his in- 
stints might lead him. 

As they turned out, the sun struck 
the great snow mountain. Delicate 
pink blushed on the crown, rich rose 
dyed the terraces of rock and purple 
streamers lay over the valleys. The 
gorgeous spectacle caused even the 
oldest mountaineer to pause and gasp 
in sheer uncontrollable emotion. Lis- 
tening intently, and climbing slowly, 
they made the journey up the glacier. 
The dog followed or moved ahead at 
will. The eyes of the party watched 
his every movement anxiously. They 
saw something awakening within the 
soul of the hound. He felt himself 
among familiar places. The tang of 
the wind-swept snow, the cold, blus- 
tering air, the vast spaces and white 
solitude were his home. Raising his 
heroic head to the blue vault of the 
sky, he gave voice in deep bell-toned 
articulations of canine joy. They 
found Nisqually a climb which tested 
all the strength and nerve of the 
searchers. Laura was very silent and 
very beautiful in her fur cap and 
mountain costume. Her suppressed 
anxiety added inward color to the 
warm blushes caused by the splendid 
exercise in the glorious morning air. 
They began the upward toil to the top 
of Gibraltar, and so far not a sign or 
a sound from the lost. When search- 
ing the top of the spine, the hound 
disappeared. They saw him slide 
from sight. On reaching the edge they 
found he had gone down the precipi- 
tous chute. They waited in breathless 
suspense. After three or four minutes, 
which stretched into an eternity of 
agony, came the voice of the hound. 
There could be no mistaking the tri- 
umphant note. From far below, it 
echoed and rang in veritable canine 
harmony, bark on bark, the wondrous 
call of the Alps, the voice of his great 
ancestors in the snow-bound passes of 




















the St. Bernard. The guides made a 
perilous and slow descent down the 
chute, using the ropes and cutting ice 
steps for those that followed. The 
muscles and the nerves of the party 
were strained to the utmost. From the 
bottom they crossed a snow field in the 
trail of the dog. The guides, now well 
ahead, reached a new crevasse, on the 
bottom, a hundred or more feet below 
was the dog, who must have rolled 
down, and grouped about his neck, 
struggling for the whisky flask, were 
the three starved, half-frozen and des- 
perate wanderers. 

The strongest of the guides made a 
descent with a rope, and after a long 
wrestle with the exhausted bodies of 
the men, managed to get them hauled 
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up. The dog came next, barking inces- 
santly at the sight of his master. It 
was a tearful, unforgettable picture 
witnessed by the searchers when Laura 
Prescott took her beloved truant into 
her arms. When the rescued were 
strong enough to go on, they com- 
menced the slow descent of the steep 
mountain. 

Several hours later in a warm tent 
at Camp of the Clouds, Harold re- 
clined on a rug, his head resting on the 
shoulders of Lohengrin, and beside 
him a reconciled and repentant Laura. 
As their lips met in long embraces, the 
canine sphinx put up an appealing 
paw, while the pathetic brown eyes 
shone with his desire to share their 
sweet human love. 





NIGHTFALL 


The glad fires fade; to dusty gray 
The glories that are dust return; 
Sad sets the sun, a copper urn 

To catch the ashes of the day. 


At this dim hour of wistful dreams, 
Soft falls life’s evening dew of tears 
On headstones of the happy years; 

Unreal the world of matter seems. 


Persistent as the scent of musk, 
Sweet memories pervade the heart; 
Come cooings of a dove athwart 

The melancholy of the dusk. 


In forest fanes a solemn hush 
Holds animation in suspense; 
Then, sudden, full of soul, intense, 

The pensive vespers of a thrush. 


Thoughts, living things, about me throng 
Like friends: my face is towards the west, 
And I am very fain of rest, 

The silence that succeeds the song. 


Harry CowELt, 
















BEYOND THE OPEN 


By Ralph Ray 


of the evening fog. They told me 
the story together—an old man 
and his woman; the woman, he 
never called by a name. She was a 
dried brown creature to whom the 
years and the customs of life had 
taught when it would be well to speak. 

We sat among the rocks where the 
fish nets were spread to the coast sun. 
The tide lay low, leaving the little 
boats beached upon the sand. Ona 
government lighthouse ship, anchored 
mid-channel, men were working on a 
sea-worn buoy which had been brought 
in from beyond the breakwater. As 
yet the buoy was detracting from Luis’ 
interest in the telling of his tale. 

The woman understood that she 
might speak. Her voice was even, 
monotonous, without the soft inflec- 
tions common to her sex. 

“You laughed when my man Luis 
first asked if you believed in haunts! 
You laughed, didn’t you, boy? And 
‘twas good for your peace of mind 
that you could.” She was working on 
some broken meshes of net. 

“There, don’t no one know what 
water is, less’n they know the water 
that’s salt. Why, when they bury 
their dead back there,” and _ she 
showed in gestures of both hands, the 
mountain range lying beyond in tints 
of blue and hues of purple. “Yes, 
when they bury their dead back there 
they say ‘Dust to dust.’ That may be 
right, but they ought to add, ‘and water 
to the sea.’ Every drop, pint and gill 
of water in your body, boy, goes back 
to the sea—now, or some time, boy.” 

Luis turned to observe what my in- 
terest might be. In his way he had a 
few crude instincts which, in the third 
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generation, might go to the making of 
appreciative temperament. He rubbed 
the sand easily between his bare feet 
and began. 

“She was a woman. She had eyes 
and hair and a mouth, and she was 
very young. I named my first twenty- 
foot smack after her—The Bess Alden. 
That was fifteen years ago, and she 
was a staunch little craft. Port, there 
she lies,” the while pointing very 
carefully. 

“Bess was pretty, and I’ve had my 
chance to judge, many of them, too. 
When she hit San Pedro, she began by 
slinging hash in the American Restau- 
rant—same old Front street to-day as 
then—and many’s the word she had 
with all the lads as they came and 
went, some of them not going ’till they 
was shanghaied—oh, yes, but this was 
never no Frisco.” Luis chuckled in 
measure as remembrance gave him 
leave.” 

“Bess wasn’t anything of a dresser,” 
the woman suggested, at the same time 
drawing her own shapeless skirt into 
an arrangement she thought more 
pleasing. “Bess had one dress, a dark 
gray woolly thing that wouldn’t show 
the dirt. Once it had pleats on the 
side, but she’d had then taken off be- 
fore she come. My man told you she 
had hair and eyes and a mouth. She 
did. A yellow hair that always caught 
the glint of the sun, and ordinary eyes 
which were never tired, while her 
mouth—oh, well, but she was kind of 
heart.” 

“TI remember being in the Ameri- 
can,” Luis resumed, “the first time 
she saw Bill. Bill wasn’t more than a 
kid, and useless as they make ’em. 
Only he smoked neat, always held his 
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lips half open, and treated his pill like 
he owed it great respect.” 

“Women are put together so as you 
can’t tell about them. I guess that’s 
why Bess tied up with Billy. Any- 
how, they took the trolley to Angeles 
—after Bess had made sure her job 
held good—and they went honey- 
mooning as far as San Diego.” 

Luis looked over toward the govern- 
ment ship where the men had hoisted 
the buoy with ropes and tackle. 

“When they come back, Bess went 
on with her old job, only pretty soon 
they made her cashier. She was happy 
as a bird, all because of having Bill. 
She wouldn’t let him hang around the 
place day times, but evenings and 
hours off they stayed mighty close to- 
gether. 

“One day Bill was sitting just about 
where you are now, and I asked him 
if he could fish. It ended by Teddy 
Roome and me stakin’ Bill to an old 
sixteen foot boat, but she had a good 
bottom. From that on, Bill built fancy 
castles on the open water, though he 
did catch a few fish.” 

Here the woman showed signs of a 
growing impatience. “Bess told me 
once that Bill was Joy. She didn’t 
care what any of us thought, but Bill 
was Joy, just Joy. I couldn’t under- 
stand her then. One day she said she 
knew she was doing wrong; knew it 
when she thought deeply in her heart. 
She wouldn’t let herself think that 
way often, but just kept forcing her- 
self to live in the dream. I guess I 
could have known better what she 
meant if I’d been younger. Here, boy,” 
and she threw over a part of a torn 
blanket as I had found a comfortable 
hollow where the sand was soft and 
damp. 

“You see,” Luis proceeded, “in the 
early spring the fogs roll in between 
six and seven, just when we’re coming 
back with the late catch. Someway, 
it didn’t surprise me at all. Bill was 
pulling along behind—there must have 
been ten boats, all told, that evening— 
and he just forgot to follow. He 
smashed on the Point Firmin jetty 
rock, and the sea don’t always give up 
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its prey, leastwise we never heard from 
Bill. 

“Just how Bess took the news, I 
don’t know. My woman, there, told 
her, but there ain’t none of us men folk 
ever knew what she said or did. We 
all know, though, that Bess didn’t 
scream. We could have heard her in 
the cabin from where we stood.” 

“It was a week before I saw her, 
and she had the same hair and eyes 
and mouth—only different. I say it 
ain’t right for folks to have their dead 
without some part of the prayer book 
bein’ prayed over them. It ain’t calcu- 
lated to be so. 

“She came to me just as I was pull- 
ing out about three of a March after- 
noon, for the barracuda were running 
and we were all counting on an early 
start. She asked me to let her go out, 
‘out to sea’ were the words she used. 
People speak wonderfully simple when 
they’re stirred. 

“T laughed at her, laughed with a 
lump around my heart, because I 
wanted to help her think of other 
things. ‘Why, Bess, dear girl, you’d 
feed the fishes! Go back to the Ameri- 
can and feed the near human bein’s.’ 

“And then—a man can’t forget a 
thing like this, a man can’t forget no 
matter how deep he sees into life. She 
handed towards me a silver dollar, the 
same as we charge for takin’ out land 
folks from the Middle States, who 
want to see us work—a_ silver dollar, 
and said, ‘Here, take it!’ 

“T never knew I had hurt her so, and 
I got as busy as I could, paying mighty 
little attention to her on the way out. 
We made a big catch that afternoon, 
so that, when we ran into the fogs com- 
ing back, we rode all but down to the 
water line. Yet Bess weighed less 
than a hundred then.” 

I wished he might tell me, in his own 
way, how the fog rolled in. Once a 
coast man, who had caught its spirit, 
told me; told me in words and English, 
but I was a child then, and have for- 
gotten. Only a feeling of what was 
his impression remains. 

“Straight ahead lay my course, and 
straight ahead I was looking. All at 
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once she laid her hand lightly on my 
shoulder. I knew she was going to 
touch me just when she did. I had the 
feel of a sixth sense. ‘Look!’ she 
whispered, and I felt that she would 
whisper that, too. There to starboard 
rode Bill’s old ship on even swell and 
break of the choppy water. It wasn’t 
a ghost or phantom ship. It was just 
a gray, shapely bulk, with lines drawn 
mistily, such as you might see any- 
where in a thick fog. But that, what- 
ever it was, was Bill’s boat. I knew 
her too well—the rounded keel and the 
eaten brass stars aft. Bess hadn’t asked 
me if I had seen it. She just leaned 
over and looked and looked. I guided 
on straight ahead until we left it, the 
boat, Bill’s boat, just as we would 
leave any other one in such a fog. 

“When I tied to the wharf, Bess ran 
straight to my woman. I hung around 
among the men as much as I could, but 
nothing was said save the ordinary talk 
of the day. They were mighty full of 
the big run of the barracuda. It was 
good to listen to the common talk. 

“Things run along just as you would 
expect them to. The days that Bess 
didn’t go out with me, never a sign of 
Bill’s boat could I see, clear or in the 
fog. But she went out with me with- 
out thought as to the order of time. 
Sometimes she would go two or three 
days hand running—again not for a 
week or two. But, every time she went 
it lay out there, rolling at the will of 
the sea—not a spectre, or a thing in 
the mind, but a hulk drawn in just a 
shade darker gray than the mist. The 
boys used to chaff me a bit about tak- 
ing Bess out, but the work leaves no 
time for hard words; so as long as they 
had their fun, I knew they had not seen 
it.” 

A lumber steamer just then round- 
ing the point of the breakwater, called 
the port, I turned toward the mainland, 
where without rising I could see the 
long white rods of the wireless shim- 
mering in the afternoon sun. They 


waved in the broken vacillations after 
the manner of the dot and dash. 

The woman had been knotting an oc- 
casional frayed strand here and there 
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She was 


in the meshes of the net. 
about to speak. I gave her silence. 


“Boy, it’s strange. I never heard 
such before. Bess said she had lived 
Joy, had been Joy—now everything 
was gone. She brought to mind the 
fairy tales and elf dreams that women 
have handed down among themselves 
since the time of Eve, and the heritage 
of blood. Billy had given her some- 
thing real, in the way of spirit; it 
seems she understood. 

“One day she came to me and said, 
‘Books are nothing at all. People 
couldn’t write if they really knew. 
Why, the boat out there on the ocean 
isn’t real. I’m real, that is part of 
me, is—just like you, but when Billy 
drowned———” Then her eyes looked 
at me helpless-like, while I pressed 
her hand. 

“It was after this when she was sick 
and her baby was born. At first we 
thought the child was still, but it lived 
until she was up and around, ten days, 
as I remember. She was some hap- 
pier, which made us think that time 
would bring her right. But they come 
back to the sea,” the old man crooned, 
“they come back to the sea.” 

Luis, with a fine appreciation of a 
delicate event, resumed without added 
ceremony : 

“And after that, she went out with 
me in my boat just once more. The 
day before she went, Bess came to 
tell me what she wanted, that I might 
get ready what was necessary. The 
next afternoon we went out just after 
the fishing boats had left, but we car- 
ried no nets. Instead, Bess held in 
her arms a heavy bundle about two 
feet long, covered thickly with duck 
canvas and heavily sewed and waxed. 
Her heart was beating wildly, for her 
face was flushed into a deep red that 
showed raw from where I sat; it did 
not seem as though we carried death 
in the boat, but almost like we were 
sailing into life again. I had caught 
something for her, unknown to me be- 
fore. 

“When we passed the point, we cir- 
cled slowly and waited for the fogs 
which we saw gathering in the north. 
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Then they came down on us in shad- 
ows, thin and heavy. 

“From the north we saw the boat 
come riding, too. At first we could 
not be sure, for the fog lay thicker in 
spots than others, but in a little while 
it loomed up plainly and came to a 
stop not far away. 

“‘T wish the baby could have 
lived,’ Bess whispered. ‘I wanted that 
little life to live more than I wanted 
my own.’ It wasn’t for me to say 
anything about heaven and_ golden 
streets; besides, she knew where she 
could rightly get that kind of talk. 

“Life’s the real thing we know 
about, isn’t it, Luis? Billy’s boat 
there isn’t real; it’s not life; but before 
I first went out with you I knew the 
boat was waiting for me. You under- 
stand what I’m going to do?’ 

“*Ves,’ I answered, ‘and it’s well 
and good.’ 

“Then she cast the bundle into the 
sea. 

“T reached for her hand, partly to 
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steady her—and we kept looking at 
Bill’s boat. 

“It was sinking. It sank slowly, 
slowly—but surely. It wasn’t until 
the last of it had fallen below the 
waves, rounded keel, eaten brass stars 
and all, that Bess began to cry. Bess 
was a woman. It sank just like the 
bundle, and all the while Bess cried. 
I brought her back wet-eyed.” 

Luis ran his fingers through a mass 
of cones and arches he had built 
around him. The man had a fasci- 
nating way of shaping intricacies in 
the sand. “No,” he wound up, “it 
wouldn’t do for many of us to be only 
part real, like Bess. It’s good for me 
and you that things are like they are.” 

But the woman liked to work over 
the beginning. “The sea has its own, 
now or some time,” she nodded, “the 
sea and the water that is salt. Wave 
ng 

I didn’t want to hear her then, so I 
took foot to catch up with Luis, who 
was going to the cleaning house. 
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Give me a tavern beside the trail, 

- Where the mule-bells jingle by. 

Where the birds will wake me from my dreams, 
While there’s gray in the Eastern sky. 

Where twilight will bring the trail-spent in, 
From a lone-land’s trackless night, 

To sing their songs of the olden-days, 
By the leaping firelight. 


Find me a spot close down by the trail, 
Where the good and the bad go by. 
Where sinner and saint will pass my door— 
And the multitudes, same as I. 
Let me play the host to that fearless brood, 
Who follow the danger-trail. 
Let me pierce the gloom with the road-house light, 
To answer a night-bound hail. 


CuHarT Pitt. 

























HIS OWN STORY 


By Oney Fred Sweet 


Herald building, the odor of 

ink from the press rooms in the 

basement floated to him as if 
in defiance. When he had been 
younger and full of ambition as a re- 
porter that same odor had held a sort 
of lure; when, after the years had 
gone by and he had worn out his 
nerves at the game, the smell on enter- 
ing the building had nauseated him. 
To-night the smell was defiant. 

Passing the “want ad. counter,” 
whose light blazed late for midnight 
business, Lane pressed the elevator 
button. When the car had descended 
and the door flung open, he saw that 
“Old Tom” was still its operator. 

“I suppose you'll die here in this 
shaft,” sighed Lane, after a greeting 
had been passed. “I presume they’re 
still paying you six dollars a week 
just as they are still running their al- 
truistic editorials. Let me off at the 
fifth floor as you used to, Tom.” 

Lane had no trouble in finding the 
city editor, without heeding any signs 
on the doors. The faces were all new, 
but it was pretty much the same sort 
of a gang that he had known so inti- 
mately there five years before. The 
same sort of nervous, coatless, smoke- 
clouded men were clicking at the ma- 
chines with it half an hour before 
press time. The city editor himself, 
a young fellow, was sitting in the old 
swivel chair beneath the green shade, 
clipping and pasting and blue pencil- 
ing copy. He did not deign to look 
up until Lane was opposite him at the 
other side of the desk. 

“Well,” he grunted, “is there some- 
thing ?” 

“My name is Lane,” Harlow began. 


A S HARLOW LANE entered the 


“You've got a story here about me, I 
understand, that you’re going to run 
in the morning.” 

“Oh, yes,” the city editor exclaimed 
intelligently. ‘The story about the 
graft in the assessor’s office. What 
was there about it?” 

“Well, I don’t want you to use it, 
that’s all,” explained Harlow, his jaw 
taking on an added firmness, and his 
whole being tense. “I don’t want you 
to run it.” 

The city editor sat back in his chair 
with an impatient jerk, a_ sarcastic 
smile distorting his thin lips. 

“Well, we’re getting out a paper 
here, you know,” he snapped. “We’re 
supposed to print the news. If you’ve 
got anything to say in connection with 
the story, stating your side of the case 
or that sort of thing, that would be dif- 
ferent.” 

“This is my side of the case,” said 
Harlow, seating himself in a chair 
at the other side of the desk and speak- 
ing lower. “It’s my wife I’m thinking 
of, and the kids. She’s one of those 
high ideal women—always was that 
way. This thing coming out and spread 
all over the front page with a scare 
head in the morning—well, it would 
do her up, that’s all. The neighbors 
would see it, they’d see it back in our 
old home town, the kids would be 
twitted at school. For God’s sake, 
keep the story out.” 

“What kind of a paper do you sup- 
pose we would be getting out, Mr. 
Lane, if we listened to every appeal 
such as yours?” argued the city edi- 
tor. “You don’t deny that the story is 
true. The public has a right to know 
it. It is publicity that keeps you fel- 
lows in office careful.” 























“Oh, I don’t care for that rot,” re- 
torted Harlow hotly. “You're keeping 
out half a dozen stories to-night be- 
cause they would affect some adver- 
tiser or some one else with a pull. If 
you run that story and I find it in the 
paper in the morning when I go to pick 
it up on the doorstep, I’m coming down 
here and I’m going to get you. I’ve 
often figured it out that that’s what I’d 
do in such a case, and that’s what I’m 
going to do.” 

Lane’s face was white with anger, 
and he was trembling. The young fel- 
low at the other side of the desk 
laughed. 

Then Lane sat down again. He 
clutched with both hands at the desk, 
and his face as he bent forward was 
ghastly in the light that came from 
beneath the green shade. 

“Why, man,” he breathed, “let me 
tell you something. I sat in that chair 
where you're sitting now for ten years. 
Night after night I came down and 
fretted and fumed and cursed and 
sweat blood to get out a paper that 
would be in the gutters before noon 
of the same day. I sat in that chair 
and wrote the heads of scandals and 
crimes and human troubles and griefs 
until my heart got to be a thing of 
stone, and my nerves got crossing all 
over each other. I used to have the 
boy there bring me up a lunch to gulp 
at midnight because I could not take 
the time to go out and eat decently. I 
used to drive the men around here like 
so many dogs in order to whip the 
paper into shape and have it all ready 
to go down on time. 

“T was a fiend, that’s what I was, to 
get the stories that would glare at me 
when the paper should come in from 
the presses with the pale light out 
there through the window saying that 
it was morning. Everything to me 
was a story—a story. And the owners 
of the paper, they let me do it, let me 
writhe and wear myself out here at 
this desk. They didn’t need to pay me 
much for it, because they knew there 
were other fools eager to take my 
place, and I gave my health and my 
prospects in life in order to gratify 
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this abnormal craving that goes with 
the smell of ink and paper.” 

Lane paused for a moment to glance 
around the room, where the men, each 
under his own green shade, were click- 
ing madly away at their stories. The 
city editor, listening with wrinkled 
forehead. 

“Why, there wouldn’t a man in this 
bunch remiember me,” Lane went on 
bitterly. ‘And I had all the egotism, 
all the self-satisfied sense of power 
that you fellows gloat over now. If 
you will go down into the files, I can 
show you that I wrote some of the big- 
gest features that this town ever knew. 
I’m not bragging, I’m just telling you. 
I’m just showing you what the hell it 
amounted to. 

“Well, the kids coming along made 
me finally get wise to myself,” Lane 
continued more quietly. “Through 
my newspaper acquaintance I got this 
job down at the court house. I never 
expected I’d be a fellow to do anything 
out of the way, but you know the game 
down there. There was the home I 
had to make payment on, and I was in 
a fair way to lose it. The chance came 
to make the money on the side, and, 
well, I took it. I’ve worked hard all 
my life, and I’ve always had pretty 
straight ideas about taking any ‘bad’ 
money—newspaper men mostly have, 
even though they see other people get 
away with it so nicely. But I'll tell 
you, old man, I wouldn’t pull off a 
stunt like it again for all the money in 
this town. No juggling with figures 
again for me! I ain’t built in a way 
that I can enjoy myself and not be on 
the square at the same time.” 

The city editor bent back over his 
desk and impatiently resumed his 
work with the copy. The slight delay 
at the late hour had been costly, and 
he hastened at once to shout orders. 
He counted laboriously the number of 
letters and spaces in a headline he had 
just written to see if it would fit. An 
office boy was sent up to the compos- 
ing room with a cut. The fire alarm 
signal in the hall was listened to tense- 
ly to learn if the blaze were anywhere 
down town. 
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“You see I’m too busy to bother any 
further,” he growled irritably. ‘This 
is no time to carry on conversation. 
The forms will be locked before long 
now, and we’ve got a hundred thou- 
sand readers depending on us. “Bates,” 
he called sharply, “haven’t you got 
that graft assessment story done yet? 
You’re not writing for a monthly mag- 
azine, you know.” 

Bates came shambling over to the 
desk, still editing with his pencil the 
story he had just finished. 

“Let’s see the story,” whimpered 
Lane, hovering between them, his 
voice a whisper and his whole being 
whipped; “I’d like to just glance over 
it a moment.” 

“We’ve no time for fooling,” shouted 
the city editor. “Now you get out of 
here, or we'll have to put you out if you 
don’t hurry.” 

But Lane, with his old time profes- 
sional instinct, was leaning persistently 
over the city editor’s shoulder and 
scanning the blue typed lines. Sud- 
denly his being became alert with en- 
thusiasm. He was in the game again, 
himself. 

“Tt’s rottenly written,” he com- 
plained disgustedly. “The lead’s 
away down the center of the story, 
and he’s got the facts all ‘balled up.’ ” 
He caught at the sheets authorita- 
tively ‘“Where’s a machine I can 
use?” he demanded. “I'll put it into 
shape.” ' : 

The editor threw back the cover of a 
desk beside him, and Lane hunched 
the chair so as to bring himself close 
to the keys. He turned the light at an 
angle to suit him, thrust a couple of 
sheets of paper into the carrier, and 
with a style of fingering all his own 
began revamping the story. He for- 
got everything as he bent to the task, 
his nerves strained, his figure tense. 
His eyes shifted from Bates’s story 
to his own in the making as his fingers 
pounded away. He could not have 


told how iong he worked there and he 
spoke to no one until he came to the 
final line with a bang. 

Then he called to the city editor: 

“It’s ready, old man,” and there was 
actual glee over the accomplishment. 
“It’s a real story now.” He almost 
whistled as he started to paste the 
sheets together. 

Then the feel of the city editor’s 
hand on his shoulder made him re- 
member. He crouched in his chair, 
his eyes widening as if witnessing a 
nightmare. The story—the siory from 
the newspaper man’s standpoint, had 
faded. 

Again, all that it meant came crush- 
ing back—the cold, black lines that 
every one would be reading at once, 
the thousand conversations it would 
start at breakfast tables, on the street 
car, in office corridors, with his own 
name being stamped for all time as a 
cheap byword, as the personification of 
a certain brand of sin. He saw the look 
in his wife’s face when she would fin- 
ally learn the thing from neighbors— 
how pitiful would be his destruction of 
their own doorstep paper—and he 
heard the whisperings among the play- 
mates of the poor, innocent kids. They 
would get the paper back home. The 
Herald had always had a good coun- 
try list. They would read the thing 
over in the little store, and his father, 
who had always placed such confi- 
dence in him, would come in and hear 
them. Before twenty-four hours the 
whole world—the whole part that he 
cared anything about, would know 
what he had done and he would stand 
condemned. 

The city editor’s hand patted his 
shoulder twice before it aroused him. 
Dumbly, Lane started to hand him the 
carefully edited sheets. 

“Never mind,” the city editor was 
saying, and there was a queer look in 
his face. “The paper went down five 
minutes ago.” 
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OF THE VEIL 


By Nellie Cravey Gillmore 


FTER more than an hour—per- 
A haps it was two hours—the 
Man’s hands suddenly dropped 

away from his eyes and he sat 

in an inert fashion blinking at the little 


marble shaft gleaming dead-white in 
the slowly receding sunlight: 


“Sacred to the Memory of Alline, 
beloved wife of Richard Arrington, 
Born September Seventh, 1880. Died 
July Tenth, 1901.” 


A vision of the beautiful girl face 
rose before him. The shadow in his 
eyes deepened; the granite-like fea- 
tures relaxed into momentary softness. 
Eyes, blue as corn-flowers, peeped 
laughingly at him through the elder 
branches, swaying languidly in the 
summer breeze; a half forgotten bar of 
some plaintive little air—her favorite 
—was borne to him on the wind’s dy- 
ing echo. Now a puckered, scarlet 
mouth was calling to him in tentative 
softness; white, childish fingers beck- 
oned him. 

A little shudder, fleeting, passed 
over the Man. A deeper sense of lone- 
liness than he had ever known fell up- 
on him. Intense bitterness looked out 
from the shadowed eyes. Why should 
it have been? Why? Why? The 
question shaped itself repeatedly in 
his tired, racked brain. Many men 
had loved her, but he—he had wor- 
shipped her, even the things she 
touched, the very air she breathed! 

Minutes passed. Suddenly the Man 
lifted up his head; a startled look 
flashed over his face. He had never 
believed in such things; he had been 
skeptical, callous—even a scoffer. But 
was it—retributive justice? The 





thought, for a second, appalled him. 
The glowing vision of Alline Arring- 
ton vanished and a ghost stood in its 
place. For the first time in his life 
an acute consciousness of the thing 
called terror seized him in its wither- 
ing grip. He glanced over his shoul- 
der in superstitious fear. 

The Stranger came toward him lei- 
surely. Every now and then he paused 
to read an inscription on the head- 
stones. He walked with a slight limp, 
and the drooping shoulders and bowed 
head bespoke premature age and a 
visible weariness of spirit. 

It was with downright relief that the 
Man saw his approach. His breath- 
ing relaxed its tension and the nervous 
shaking subsided. He gave a little 
premonitory cough and shifted his 
strained position on the green iron 
bench. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

The Stranger started and glanced up. 
“Ah,” he said, “I beg your pardon. I 
thought I was quite alone. I’ve friends 
out here—good friends that have 
passed over the line since I went away 
over half a score of years ago.” 

“Sit down and rest. You seem fa- 
tigued.” The Man was laboring inef- 
fectually to conceal his eagerness for 
human companionship. 

The Stranger, after a _ transitory 
glance of surprise, nodded pleasantly 
“IT am a bit tired. Walked more than 
I realized, I guess, and I’m not so 
young as I used to be.” As he finished 
speaking his eyes wandered to the 
small marble shaft a few feet away, 
and he read aloud, unconsciously it 
seemed : 

“Sacred to the Memory of Alline—” 

“Alline Arrington!” he repeated 
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sharply. Two vivid spots of color 
burned suddenly on his cheek-bones. 

“You—knew her?” The Man con- 
trolled himself by a strong effort, his 
heart throbbing heavily as he waited 
for the reply. 

“Know her ?” A wistful smile played 
about his lips. “I knew him from her 
pinafore days,” he said. 

“Everybody loved her,” ventured 
the other quietly. 

a 


“Yet she died at last of a broken 
heart.” 

The Man caught his breath. He 
looked at the Stranger an instant in 
angry surprise. “Impossible!” he said 
harshly. “Alline Arrington was a 
very contented woman. I knew her— 
intimately. She died of pneumonia.” 

The Stranger sat with loosely folded 
hands, his eyes, in which lay the 
shadow of buried dreams, fixed sadly 
on the fresh-clipped mound at his feet. 
He shook his head. 

The Man crushed down his emotions 
and said, quite calmly: “I don’t under- 
stand. Perhaps there was something 
I—I never knew. Tell me what you 
mean!” 

“Then you never heard her pitiful 
story ?” 

The other shook his head. 

To the listening man, whose every 
nerve and sense was strained to catch 
the other’s words, the hoarse note in 
the Man’s voice was not perceptible, 
or noticed. 

“Seems that in her teens she loved a 
fellow who was afterward sent up for 
manslaughter. She believed him inno- 
cent; he was innocent, but circumstan- 
tial evidence convicted him. The only 
man who knew the truth and could 
have saved him kept quiet. He loved 
Alline Corbin. In after years she 
married him—and died a_ broken- 
hearted woman. 

The Man bit his lip. He dare not 
trust himself to speak, and the other 
went on: 

“After a few years, Langley was set 
free, pardoned for good behavior. He 
came back home to die. The doctor 
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gave him just six months—and he sent 
for Alline Arrington.” 

“But she—she did not go?” The 
words were spoken so thickly as to be 
almost inarticulate. 

The Stranger nodded slowly. “Yes,” 
he continued, “she went. The meeting 
between them was pathetic, heart- 
rending. In less than a year Death 
came to set her tortured soul at rest.” 

The Man’s features had hardened in- 
to their old granite lines. He shrugged 
as he said: “You speak with consider- 
able assurance, my friend. Do you 
mind telling me how you happen to 
know all this?” 

“T was there,” he replied, simply. 

A constrained minute passed—two— 
three. 

The Man spoke first. “And Lang- 
ley? He died in due time, I pre- 
sume?” The tone of his voice was 
not good to hear. 

“Yes,” the other returned in a little, 
whimsical, absent way. “Langley— 
died.” 

After a second silence, the Man 
said: “Yet Alline Arrington appeared 
to be very happy in her married life.” 

“That was the girl’s way. She 
must have married him thinking she 
could make herself care in time. But 
she couldn’t. There’d never been but 
one man—and she found it out that 
day.” 

A dark stain crept up to the Man’s 
temples. “Arrington was a pretty 
clever fellow. Was he fool enough to 
believe that his wife loved him?” 

“T hardly know. But of one thing 
I am certain. She’d never have let 
him know. It was just a question of 
conscience and duty—not deceit.” 

“This—er—lover, I suppose, no 
doubt told her of her husband’s 
knowledge in regard to the supposed 
crime ?” 

“Langley was a gentleman. He re- 
frained from that. Do you imagine, 
loving her as he did, that he would 
deliberately add the final straw to her 
burden of sorrow? Poor Alline,” he 
pursued tenderly. “Poor little girl!” 

Unable to restrain himself, the Man 
burst out suddenly in wrathful vehe- 
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‘mence. “And you—you! Who are 
you, who dares say these things to 
me?” 

The other returned his angry glare 
with a look of mild _ inscrutability. 
“Perhaps,” he answered slowly, “a 
man you would not care to recall.” 

The Man gave a start. He glanced 
sharply into the lined, prematurely 
aged face at his side, and his heart 
stood still. 

“T thought,” he said, after a great 
while, “that you told me Robert Lang- 
ley was dead?” 
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“His body still exists. The soul in 
him died on the day he went to prison 
—for another’s crime.” He rose as he 
finished speaking and turned away. 
The Man watched him with fascinated 
eyes. It was Langley—always Lang- 
ley she loved. She had died loving 
him! 

* Sd * * 

The late stars, stringing the sky 
with a million beads of blue light, 
found the Man still there with staring 
eyes fixed blankly on a little marble 
shaft of ghostly whiteness. 
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My soul is like a desert waste, 
Since you are gone— 

You filled it with the rosy wine 
Of finer hope— 

Your soul enshrined in mists of 

Seeming thought divine— 

I loved you well, and held you 

Sacred and aloft. 


But slowly, dear, like rocks that 
Crumble on the shore— 
Beneath the steady, pulsing, rhythm 


Of the sea, 


I saw the dear-loved, feigning beauty 


Of your soul 


Give way before the vain and narrow 


Empty heart. 


And now when musing, not aware, 

I seek the spell— 

Of that old charm that led me in the 
Vale of dreams— 

I grasp the empty void, and see across 
The desert waste of Life 

The beckoning mirage of your 


Soul afar. 





Enip ROLLINS. 











WHAT OUR UNIVERSITY LACKS 


(Although situated in the literary center of the West, the University of Cali- 
fornia makes no provision for literary training.) 


By a U. of C. Student 


to college—I thought a State uni- 

versity was an _ institution that 

helped prepare you for your life- 
work. College was the greatest goal 
of life to me. I slaved for several 
years, working in factories, in offices, 
and at housework; at the same time 
writing, with some financial success. 
I went without necessities, but it was 
“all for the sake of California.” 

When I came, with almost no money, 
I worked long hours at housework, and 
kept up my studies. But I could stand 
anything, because I was at college. 
Now, I thought, at last I could be 
taught, where I had had to toil labori- 
ously alone, I would have help in learn- 
ing to write. I was at college. 

With California the literary center 
of the West, with the University at 
Berkeley the second largest in the 
United States, surely there would be 
a course in journalism, magazine writ- 
ing, or something of the kind. Or 
some sort of writers’ club. No! Or 
some course that intending writers 
could take. No! 

I saw certain courses listed that 
would have been helpful. I was de- 
pending on my writing to practically 
put me through college, so I must learn 
to write better as soon as possible. I 
had taken several courses in the short- 
story and in versification; I had had 
work accepted by some of the best 
magazines. But no, I could not go to 
any of these classes, because I was en- 
rolled as a Freshman. I could not 
have anything at all, except English, 
which was merely review to me. I 
was not even allowed to take two 
classes of that. There was no English 
course for students who were definitely 
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preparing themselves for magazine or 
newspaper work, nothing but the same 
course that the engineers, agricultu- 
ral students, and those who cared noth- 
ing at all for English, took. 

I swallowed my disappointment, and 
thought that even being near these 
English professors would be helpful. 
I did not know then that the work is 
very formal and stereotyped, and one is 
fortunate indeed to get any real criti- 
cism from the instructors, except as to 
punctuation marks. 

At the end of the first semester, my 
work on a contest had attracted the at- 
tention of three of the instructors, and 
one of them promised that I might be 
in his short-story course. I was glad 
to get a chance to learn something at 
last, and planned my whole course 
around that. I dropped my Spanish 
and French, and prepared to put my 
time on English. When the term be- 
gan, I was told that I could not be in 
the course, as so many seniors had ap- 
plied. I had much more preparation 
for it than many of those who got in. 
I was given no chance at an examina- 
tion. All the other courses that would 
have helped me were barred. I was 
told consolingly that I would have time 
in my last two years for these things. 
There are nineteen half hours of Eng- 
lish work here that I want especially. 
They cannot be crowded into my last 
two years. 

I took this without complaint, and 
thought that I could study in the 
library, where, if anywhere, the books 
could be seen by the students. What 
was my surprise to learn that the books 
are kept locked; there is no access to 
them, except to some especial ones, 
mostly technical, kept in the reading 
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room. To get out a book involves so 
much red tape, and takes up so much 
of one’s time, that it is a luxury most 
of us can ill afford. The students rage 
at all this, of course. They are told 
that books are lost when accessible. 
What are our colleges for—books or 
people? 

I have visited most of the Freshman 
English classes, where the course is 
narration. The way that English is 
taught here makes it a marvel that a 
few students can still write even pas- 
sables stories for the college paper. 
The professors openly tell their classes 
that they do not expect them to write 
when they are through college; all that 
they hope to do, apparently, is to give 
them some idea of literature as a thing 
to read. This is all right for engineers, 
but would it be any trouble for the 
university to have at least one of these 
classes for those who want to study 
and learn to write? 

More young people each day are set- 
ting out to make a living by their pens 
—might there be less second-rate “‘lit- 
erature” in our magazines if the col- 
lege gave the student a chance? There 
are over a dozen classes of Freshman 
English. Why could not one of them 
be given for the students who want to 
take it practically? I think it could be 
arranged without hurting the univer- 
sity. 

There are numbers of young writers 
all over the West who refuse to come 
here. They are going to Columbia or 
Michigan, or staying away from col- 
lege because U. of C. has absolutely 
rothing for them. Some of them I 
have known. I blamed them for their 
scorning of our university, and told 
them that there were chances for them 
here. I hope they forgive me for that 
lie. 

A recent magazine article pointed 
out that the University of California, 
in the half century that it has been 
turning out graduates, has had only one 
genius, and he never graduated. That 
was Frank Norris. They refused him 
a diploma because he would not pin 
himself down to the narrow course pre- 
scribed by the professors. 
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Jack London and Gelett Burgess 
started at U. of C. The world is tke 
gainer because they knew enough to 
“quit.” 

Those students who come here with 
literary ability are promptly averaged 
down. A Sophomore girl who had 
displayed remarkable talent, almost 
genius, in fact, has entirely dropped 
her writing since coming here. “I 
haven’t time for English,” she says. 
Most of the work she is taking she can 
never use, while her own talent is rust- 
ing. She says when she gets out of 
college she will start to write again, 
if the impulse or facility isn’t gone 
by then. Many students are taking 
studies they dislike, things that will 
never be of any use to them, because 
they count for the correct number of 
units. They have no time for the 
things they need. 

Of course, one solution is to leave 
college, or to go to some other State. 
But, for myself, I want to be a U. of C. 
graduate; I want my friends to be 
California men and women. Besides, 
for me to leave would not solve the 
problem for any one but myself. It 
would not help the hundreds of stu- 
dents, now and afterward, who want to 
be writers. 

Some people smooth matters over by 
saying that writers must be born. So 
must lawyers, physicians and teachers. 
But all of them have to learn their 
trade. If you, the powers that be of 
the University, cannot give your stu- 
dents a journalistic course, if you can- 
not afford it, very well. But do not 
put up a stone wall in their way to 
progress; do not stop them from learn- 
ing what they can, by locking up your 
library, and barring your classes. Give 
the student a chance. 

Perhaps if they have the stability to 
stand out against the steam-crusher, 
some day there may be a few students 
who, during four years, can keep the 
spark alive, and when they get out, 
can start to learn and write and suc- 
ceed. Or perhaps they will “make 
good” in the world of writers, if, like 
Jack London and Gelett Burgess, they 
have sense enough to stop in time. 
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ARIZONA'S “LITTLE POND~™ 


By Frederick Hewitt 


without our little pond up in the 

mountains,” is a common remark 

heard on the streets of the towns 
of the Salt River Valley in Arizona. 
And the ranchers in the valley don’t 
have to worry about droughts any 
longer since the advent of the Roose- 
velt Dam and the little pond back of 
the dam amongst the mountains—a 
pond which in reality is the biggest ar- 
tificial lake in the world. 

But it’s a long journey from a rail- 
road to get to where the Tonto Creek 
helps to form the great lake. But 
when once there, you are in a region 
of wonderful scenery, almost unsur- 
passed in the world. 

Where the Tonto Creek enters the 
big lake are thousands of scurrying 
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quail, and everywhere stand the giant 
cacti. But as you travel along by the 
mighty artificial reservoir you enter 
a region of great mountains and can- 
yons. Across from the lake are a long 
series of mountains, where even to- 
day you can get good bear and lion 
hunting. And reports come in occa- 
sionally of the numbers of wild turkey 
killed there. To the right, if you are 
journeying southward, are the Four 
Peaks towering up. They form one 
of the wildest bits of country in the 
whole of Arizona. The cowpunchers 
find it almost impossible to catch the 
cattle that once stray away upon them. 

A. twenty mile ride along the big 
lake brings you at last to the dam. 
And no photograph of it can give you 
a conception of what it really looks 
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like and the wonderful setting in which 
it has been constructed. On top of the 
dam is a wide concrete road. And 
when you look down from the road- 
way to the river below you receive 
quite a thrill. A tremendous depth 
confronts you,.and as you follow the 
line of the river far below you are gaz- 
ing down a dark and forbidding look- 
ing canyon. Back of you is the huge 
reservoir with its twenty-five mile long 
lake, while all around you are great 
rock cliffs and mountains. And you 
still have to ride sixty miles to the lit- 
tle Mormon town of Mesa in the Salt 
River Valley to get to the railroad. 
‘One wonders how it was possible to 
construct such a mighty dam so far 
distant amidst the wilds. And the 
story of its construction and the diffi- 
culties overcome in the work, make one 
long, thrilling romance. The dam has 
not merely been the means of getting 
a storage of water for the valley ranch- 
ers, but it has also been the means of 
their being able to get electrical 
power. The power is run on transmis- 
sion wires across canyons and desert 
to Phoenix severty miles distant, and 
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also to Mesa. Another set of wires 
runs out to the Pima Indian reservation 
where the electricity furnishes power 
to pump underground water for irri- 
gating purposes. 

But apart from the transmission 
lines there is another immense dam 
used in co-operation with the Roose- 
velt dam. This other dam receives 
the water let out from the great reser- 
voir behind the Roosevelt dam, and 
diverts it by two main canals to irri- 
gate the land about Phoenix on the one 
hand, and Mesa on the other. Both 
towns are in the Salt River Valley, and 
are about sixteen miles apart. The 
second dam is of no great height, but 
has a length of a thousand feet, and it 
too is in a picturesque locality. On 
one side of the dam is a great red- 
granite reef from which it takes the 
name of the Granite Reef Diversion 
Dam. On the other side of it are big 
foothills and mountains covered with 
giant cactus, ocatea and various des- 
ert trees like mesquite and iron wood. 
In the vicinity of this lower dam is 
good duck shooting, though on one 
side of the river just above the dam 
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The Great Roosevelt Dam 


is an Apache Indian reservation, where the Granite Reef Dam. While the big 
no whites can hunt. lake back of the Roosevelt dam is fed 

In times of flood, it is a wonderful mainly by the Tonto Creek and the 
sight to see the water raging right over Salt River, just above the Granite Reef 
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Granite Reef Diversion Dam 
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Dam comes in the waters of the Verde 
River, whose rise sometimes causes 
the flooding. 

From the dam’s two main canals run 
numerous other canals, laterals and 
ditches. The water supply to the 
ranchers is run very much like a rail- 
road system, everything has to be 
scheduled, and water sent from one 
ditch to another right on time. If 
your time comes to receive water at 
two o’clock in the morning, you have 
to be there to receive it, and to see that 
it flows where you want it on your 
ranch. Ditch riders are appointed by 
the Reclamation Service to look after 
the settlement of the run of the water 
and notify the farmers when their 
turn comes. 

It is wonderful how vast tracts of 
the desert in the Salt River Valley 
have blossomed out with the rose since 
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the advent of “the little pond” among 
the mountains. Everywhere in the 
valley for many miles one sees wav- 
ing fields of alfalfa, while a million 
dollars’ worth of ostriches are being 
raised on various ranches. Orange or- 
chards are on the steady increase. 
Everywhere on the desert where the 
magic touch of water comes is there 
a great fertility and green grass may 
be seen anywhere. 

And although drought is causing 
havoc among the cowmen and sheep- 
men who have their herds and flocks 
grazing on the arid stretches of the 
desert and mountains of Arizona, 
where there is no irrigation, down in 
the one-time desert Salt River Valley, 
the townsfolk and ranchers say: “We 
are safe because we have our ‘little 
pond’ among the mountains to draw 
from.” 
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Grey-stoled, a mouldering specter of dead years, 
The homestead sleeps beside the dust-choked way 
Drowsed in its day-dreams of the hopes and fears, 
The tears and laughter, of a vanished day. 

There at its side the whispering forests sing, 
Unkempt the farm-lands vaunt their ragged green, 
The blue hills from afar their magic fling 

To vest with subtle beauty all the scene; 

Till from the shaded chambers where the sun 

No golden pageant on the dim hearth weaves 

Is heard the faint cry of a life begun, 

Again—the sobbing of a soul that grieves, 

And e’en that secret lisped on ghostly breath 

That holds the mystic pain of Life and Death! 





R. R. GREENWOOD. 























The Germinal cigar factory, established by purely native capital, follow- 
ing American occupation. Since the new tariff law admitting Philippine 





cigars duty free, a million dollar addition is being added to the establish- 


ment. 


THE GREAT CIGAR FACTORIES 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By Monroe Woolley 


[se is no city in the world, 
size considered, which has as 
many cigar factories as Manila. 

Perhaps, regardless of size, 
Manila can righteously claim first 
place. The same may be said of cigar- 
ette production, for few cigar factories 
there are without their cigarette-mak- 
ing machines, turning out thousands 
per hour per machine. Manila for 
many years, as she largely does to this 
day, furnished the cigars for all of 
Europe. Before the recent tariff leg- 


islation all her product went to Europe 
where it has an enviable reputation. 
This to some extent accounts for the 
numerous large factories in the city— 
this and a local consumption that can 
be surpassed in few other countries. 
Men, women and children in the Phil- 
ippines all smoke, but mostly cigar- 
ettes. Besides the large factories, 
with their modern machines and equip- 
ment, there are countless small hand- 
factories scattered everywhere all over 
the metropolis. Hence, when the na- 


























tive cigar makers strike, as they have 
learned to do sgnce the advent of the 
Americans, the act in no way resem- 
bles an old-fashioned picnic, at least 
for the manufacturers. 

The leading cigar and cigarette fac- 
tory in former times was a big Span- 


ish corporation known as the Com- 
pania General de Tobacos, still in ex- 
istence, but no longer alone in _ its 
greatness. This company from its 
profits has retired many millionaires, 
now leading the lives of grandees back 
in sunny Castile. Besides owning its 
large factory on a tributary of the Rio 
Pasig in the city limits, the company 
also maintains a system of go-downs, 
or storehouses, for storing leaf tobacco 
which covers many acres of ground. 
A fleet of coastwise vessels of good 
size has been maintained and operated 
in connection with the business for 
many years. These steamers we found 
the best in the coastwise trade upon 
occupation. In addition, the company 
has its own fleet of launches to ply 
up and down the Pasig between the 
factory and the bay. 

This and some of the other large 
companies in the olden days, as they 
do now, till their own fields in the 
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rich valleys of Cagayan province. No- 
where in the world is there a richer 
section of tobacco producing country 
than in the valley of the great Caga- 
yan River. Periodically the huge 
stream overflows its banks for miles 
inland, depositing a rich silt admir- 
ably adapted as fertilizer for growing 
crops. Here the small planter is slow- 
ly but surely being crowded out by the 
monied manufacturer. Americans are 
already invading the field, buying up 
large tracts, some of which have been 
worked for years. The old Spanish 
and native companies are fast adding 
to their old holdings, so that in time 
the entire section is more than likely 
to pass under the control of the manu- 
facturer. This matter is giving the 
small native planter much concern, yet 
he is often forced to acknowledge 
that his monied contemporary is in a 
position, with the aid of modern ma- 
chinery and an unlimited army of la- 
borers, to get more from the soil than 
he can with his lone carabao and 
wooden plow. Thus, while any. sem- 
blance of a trust has its disadvantages: 
it also has some advantages which are: 
to be reckoned with. 

But to get back from the growing 
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A native tobacco hacienda in the Cagayan 





fields to the hum and whirr of the fac- 
tories. Immediately after the passage 
of the late legislation which made 
free entry for Manila cigars possible, 
the factories were deluged with orders 
by mail and cable for large shipments. 
Then there was trouble. Although 
there were hundreds of factories in the 
islands which had been in operation 
for many decades, there was not a sin- 
gle cigar box factory in the entire ar- 
chipelago. Many enterprising Ameri- 
cans kicked themselves stiff for not 
waking to the situation long before. 
Nowhere could be found a country 
having a wider range of fine box ma- 
terial than the Philippines. Still, for 
years all boxes had been shipped in 
from Europe, mostly from Germany, 
knocked down. Even the tacks to put 
them together came with them across 
the sea. It was a commercially shame- 
ful state of affairs. Though the Fili- 
pinos and Americans years before had 
united to urge for free entry into the 
United States of Manila cigars, not a 
single man seemed to remember that 
any great increase in demand for their 
product would result in a derth of 
boxes. So there was a great scurrying 
about for boxes as the orders poured 


In the packing room of a Manila cigar and cigarette factory. 


in. It remained for a hustling Yankee 
to come heroically to the rescue. He 
owned a little printing and book-bind- 
ing establishment on the Escolta. He 
figured that a pasteboard box made by 
his book binders would suffice, at least 
temporarily. He devised a_ folding 
box with such good results that he had 
it patented with the hope of making its 
use permanent. Now a German com- 
pany has organized to build a modern 
box factory, using the native woods, 
in competition with the maker of the 
paste board retainer. Both no doubt 
will find ready sales for their outputs, 
but it is probable the paper box will 
be used more generally to encase 
island sales. 

The Manila manufacturers had an- 
other hindrance to contend with after 
winning their long fight for free trade 
with the governing country. This sec- 
ond obstacle lay in the large tobacco 
dealers here at home. Just as some 
hidden force, much resembling the on- 
slaughts of a latter day trust, for many 
years warded off free entry, so did the 
same invisible force make war on 
Manila cigars coming into this country. 
The most damaging ruse to fool and 
prejudice the American buyers was to 
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put up very inferior grades of cigars, 
flooding the market with them as Man- 
ila makes. At least this is what the 
Manila manufacturers claim was done, 
and no doubt it was true, for the writer 
has purchased cigars in the local mar- 
ket bearing the names of factories in 
Manila which were either second or 
third rate houses, or that existed solely 
in some one’s mind. The larger Ma- 
nila factories, not to exceed half a 
dozen in number, and the only ones 
prepared to handle a foreign demand, 
got together and caused legislation to 
be enacted by the Philippine legisla- 
tive bodies making it incumbent upon 
the collectors of customs to certify to 
the genuineness of each shipment 
made through him. That certificate 
pasted on the outside of the box, near 
the internal revenue stamp, guarantees 
you that you are getting a high grade 
smoke when buying Filipino weeds. 
In the words of the advertiser: “Look 
for it and take no substitutes.” 

The new tariff law permitting free 
entry of Philippine products into this 
country has its interesting points. In 
the case of cigars, cigarettes and to- 
bacco the amount of each is limited, 
and when that amount is reached 
(150,000,000 in the case of cigars), 
duty is presumably levied. How the 
matter is regulated, with scores of 
houses importing through our numer- 
ous ports, is not known; but it is 
known that an individual cannot im- 
port a single cigar from Manila for his 
own use without paying prohibitive 
duty. 

To offset the free entry of Manila 
products, it is thought the tobacco in- 
terests here are endeavoring to obtain 
control of some of the better factories 
in the Philippines. Not long ago, the 
manager of the La Insular factory, one 
of the three largest in the city, was of- 
fered four millions of dollars for his 
interest, which sum no doubt included 
an interest in outlying tobacco fields. 
At first the offer was refused, but lately 
this native manager has resigned his 
position, going into another field en- 
tirely, while an American has assumed 
the superintendency of the big plant. 
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The inference is, of course, that the 
deal was made in spite of the open re- 
fusal. 

The Germinal factory, established 
since American occupation, and found- 
ed and financed solely by Filipinos, is 
probably the largest factory to-day in 


‘the Islands. The old building is four 


stories high, and covers an area equal 
probably to two or more acres. Im- 
mediately after the passage of the new 
tariff law plans were launched and 
are now succeeding rapidly for build- 
ing a million dollar reinforced con- 
crete addition to the plant. When this 
is done, the Germinal will loom up 
like a giant in comparison to its com- 
petitors, and it may excel in size and 
output any other similar institution in 
the world. 

The turn-over of cash for advertis- 
ing purposes through the press before 
American occupation of Manila did 
well if it exceeded a few hundred pe- 
sos in a year. Now, the Spaniards, 
the natives, and the Europeans strive 
to outdo the Americans in the use of 
printers’ ink. Thousands of pesos are. 
spent monthly for publicity. But the 
cigar factories have a more effective 
way of reaching the peasantry, a class 
not much given to reading, even their 
own dialect. Every time there is a 
church fiesta (and one per week can 
be figured on), and during the carni- 
val season, automobile loads of cigars 
and cigarettes are thrown helter 
skelter by the big factories into the 
scrambling throng. Hence, if Juan 
Gomez, the John Jones of nativedom, 
happens in the melee to grab a box of 
ten-centers, whereas he has been used 
to nothing better than cigarettes all his 
life long, he is pretty apt to remember 
the donating factory when buying a 
pack of cigarillos, as he does daily so 
long as he lives. The large factories 
vie with the government officials and 
society in general in entertaining visi- 
tors of prominence. They do their en- 
tertaining in no half-hearted way, shut- 
ting down the plant and laying a festal 
board in the midst of the machinery 
that would cause a gourmat to come on 
the run. William Jennings Bryan, the 
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Duke of Abruzzi, President Taft, and 
a iot of other notables, have thus been 
wined and dined. And none perhaps 
were sorry fcr it. Who would be when 
a dinner designed for a prince is 
topped off with a weed retailing at a 
dollar each. No doubt Bill, and the 
Commoner, and the Duke thought, as 
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the smoke wound about their apprecia- 
tive heads, what a shame it is that 


“The weed, delicious plant, by all the 
world consumed, 

Pity, thou, like man, to ashes, too, art 
doome~.” 
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AT THE RANCHO GONZALES 


Yes, a woman’s traceable for lots of things. 

’Twas only for a woman young Fitz-Hugh, 

Mary Stuart’s only cousin, friend of princes by the dozen 
Went from bad to worse and finally went clear through 
All for a Vassar girl down in Lagrame. 

And I passed old Sanchez’ broncho as I came, 

Tied yonder to the cemetery post. 

It’s only for a woman that he’s there. 

Poor Sanchez never’d marry twice, like most. 


An’ ’twas only for a woman joshin’ Nelse 

Went grievin’ in Socorro-town one night! 

We was rollin’ glasses over, like a steer in knee-deep clover 
When Nelse pulled out his gun and pinked the light. 

The bar-keep’s wife, she chased us out o’ sight! 

An’ twas only for a woman Joshin’ Nelse 

Wore a black eye and a broken shoulder-blade. 

Just a woman—but he called her somethin’ else! 


An’ ’twas only for a woman Longhorn Pete— 
Drunk, faro-bucker, hop-head—Lord knows what— 
Fought and fought his longings hazy, though it well-nigh turned 


An’ now he goes most all year without a shot! 
And when you see him with his little tot 

An’ what a woman done with such a cuss 

It makes you think perhaps the only one 

Could do as much with any one of us! 


And it’s only for a woman that I’m here, 
Where the hacienda porch is archin’ low— 
Where Dolores’ eyes are dancin’, in the moonlight softly 


And I wonder if she’ll shake me—tell me no? 

What’s that you say, mi dulce P—Whisper low— 

Would she have a fresh young gringo ?—Ah, things even, 
With your arms around my neck, my girl, I know 

It’s only for a woman, but—it’s Heaven! 


By AurRELIA M. MICHENER. 































Birds of the Western Marshes 





By Henry Meade Bland 


‘ X J HEN the month of September 
came in the old time, the 
primitive Indian around San 
Francisco Bay watched the 

sky over the Oakland range of hills 
with a strange, excited interest. The 
summer fogs had now ceased, and the 
sky all day was clear blue. Suddenly, 
in his vigil, the hunter’s keen ear 
heard, even before he could see the 
flyer, the deep, clear, musical honder- 
note dropping from the blue, and he 
knew his feathered friends had come. 
At the sight of the wide bay stretches, 
inviting tules and inlets, the long V- 
shaped column broke, and down the 
newcomers shot, with wings extended, 
dropping sidewise like arrows. All 
day the emigrants came, until there 
was not a fresh water pond, marshy 
stream or cove of the bay but was ten- 
anted by thousands of fluttering beau- 
ties. Every Indian who had a bow and 
arrow was alert for the hunt. The 
geese were not very wild then, for 
there were no heavily loaded shotguns 
or automatics to mow them down by 
the hundreds; yet the red man must 
stalk the birds with extreme care to 
get close enough to land his arrow on 
a single bird. No more Indian hunter 
now; and the great honker has gradu- 
ally retreated from his loved bays and 
islands, coming only one day in the 
fall to look over the range into the 
cities which occupy his lost Eden. 
Now and then as of old a flock catches 
sight of the soft waters of Lake Mer- 
ritt of the East Bay marshes, but the 
old gander leader sees the many signs 
of his ancient bitter enemy, the white 
man, screams his warning, and leads 
his younger companions back over the 
range to the safe fresh pastures and 


waters of the San Joaquin. 

The wild Snowy goose comes South 
a little later than his gray brother and 
returns North earlier. This splendid 
bird prefers flight in windy weather, 
and when a heavy norther blows in 
midwinter over the Sacramento tules, 
it rises in myriads and veers and tacks 
in the face of the wind. At this time 
it is an easy prey to the hunter, who 
places himself off a tule headland in 
the line of flight and drops many a 
striking specimen. This goose, how- 
ever, is not so edible as the gray. Its 
pure white coat tipped on the wings 
with black, and the rich, heavy white 
down on its breast make it a prize for 
its feathers; while its clear, high tenor 
note easily distinguishes it from its 
brethren. Like the gray goose, it has 
great range of size. A big gander, 
guarding a flock whose number was 
legion, while I once peeked over the 
knoll behind which I had crawled for a 
shot, seemed to me as large as a swan; 
while the smallest of his charge was 
little larger than a mallard. The little 
fellows are known to ornithologists as 
“lesser snowy,” while the splendid 
leader was a “larger snowy.” 

It is not long after September that 
the migrating ducks, too, have re- 
turned from their breeding places in 
Northern North America; and _ the 
home-breeding ducks have safely 
raised their broods among the tule 
pools. And these with the swarms of 
Brant and Canada geese make Califor- 
nia the most treasured land of the 
hunter. 

California has two great hunting 
grounds, the bay marshes and the tules 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 
On the careful conservation of these 
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depends not only the sport of the hun- 
ter, but the lives of the bird-tribes; 
for it must be remembered that all 
game arimals and birds, as a country 
becomes thickly settled, meet, unless 
protected, with extermination, which 
may be accomplished by the survival 
of a few desirable forms in domesti- 
cation. Those birds which migrate to 
the comparatively uninhabited far 
North are safer from destruction than 
those which breed at home. Thus the 
Mallard, which nests in the grain- 
fields or in the tall grass near the 
water, and which a score of years ago 
was one of the most abundant of game 
birds, is now the scarcest. This bird 
is easily domesticated. Many a Cali- 
fornia farmer boy of the valleys re- 
members catching a whole nest of 
gentle half-feathered mallards, and 
keeping them till they have eluded his 
vigilance and have flown to the tules. 

The green-winged teal nests safely 
on the islands, and by the lakes of 
Northern North America; while the 
exquisite little Cinnamon teal breeds 
in our own tules and marshes. These 
two teals are to be distinguished from 
each other mainly by the color of feet 
—those of the former being bluish- 
gray, while the latter have red feet. 
The Spoonbill or Shoveller is a home 
breeder, and because of poor protec- 
tion is a scarce duck; while the Sprig 
breeds only sparsely in our marshes. 
The American Widgeon also nest at 
home; but the Canvasback, one of our 
choicest and most abundant ducks, 
does not breed in Central California. 

The Buffle-head, or Hell-diver, 
whose chief service to the hunter is to 
furnish him with a duck when he has 
failed to bag the finer varieties, is an 
emigrant; and consequently there is 
scarcely a marsh pond or tule lake 
which in the hunting season does not 
reveal him. This highly-colored bird 
is the most expert in diving of all the 
ducks except the Ruddy Duck, and 
can bring his food from very deep 
water. Both of these are excelled as a 
diver only by the strange little grebe 
which, as a hunter knows, is the hard- 
est of all the water-birds to get with 
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shot. The grebe, which, however, is 
not a duck, and is wholly unfit for food, 
has a strange fascination for the hun- 
ter, who lies quiet in his blind and 
watches the little fellow rise for a 
breath, then drop under the water’s 
surface as if he were a dissolving pic- 
ture. He is fabled to be so quick of 
sight that he is safe under water be- 
tween the gun-flash and the strike of 
the shot. 

The-grebe is a home-breeder. In 
the deepest tule pools, the mother bird 
builds a raft, fastens it to a reed or 
tule, and piling it with other reeds till 
the nest-raft rises two or three inches 
above the water, lays her eggs, which 
seem to be incubated partly by her 
own body’s heat and partly by the heat 
of the decaying green mass of the 
nest. 

Of the four wading birds, the rail 
(California Clapper), the snowy plo- 
ver, the misnamed “English snipe,” 
and the Curlew, the former two raise 
their young on our own marshes; while 
the latter two emigrate to the North. 
The rail easily falls a prey to the 
hunter with a dog, while the plover’s 
habit of returning to circle in sympa- 
thy around the bird of the flock that is 
wounded, results often in the killing of 
the greater part of the flock. These 
two birds, therefore, will always need 
careful protection. The rail is easily 
secured by the dog from its hiding 
place in the tules when he rises and 
lumbers along on wings like an awk- 
ward spring chicken. So he is an easy 
mark. He is the clown of the marsh, 
for his queer antics when he walks or 
swims are laughable. He delights in 
running up and hiding in the deep, nar- 
row sloughs of the salt marshes and 
will wade with only his head out to 
conceal himself. But at high tide he 
can scarcely escape the hunter who 
knows his habits. 

One who hunts much on the marshes 
soon finds that he has an interest in 
the feathered tribe other than those 
used for the table. Perhaps it is the 
long line of white pelicans flying in 
line so straight that surveyor’s instru- 
ments could find no sway or curve. And 
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if, perchance, the flock is winging over 
South San Francisco Bay in the morn- 
ing before the wind arises, the broad 
pennon flapping winds will find a mir- 
rored duplicate in the smooth, shining 
bay. 

The great blue heron, the prince of 
all birds of the marsh and field, is not 
a game-bird; but he endears himself 
to the lover of water-birds because of 
the dignity of his habits. He is always 
a lone fisherman, and his chief work 
is to take the fish marooned in drying 
up ponds, before they die and decay; 
but he is also a persistent hunter of 
mice and gophers; and in these lines 
the farmer perhaps has no greater 
friena. The heronries, breeding places 
of this bird, sometimes miles from the 
heron’s swampy hunting grounds, are 
the most interesting of California bird- 
homes. The nests, mere scaffolds of 
sticks which are increased in size from 
year to year, are built in the inacces- 
sible parts of the tree on limbs, so 
slight that no thieving boy can climb 
to them. Here the female sits on the 
eggs and grows cumbersomely fat, 
while her mate journeys miles to the 
feeding grounds to bring her food. 

The great white Egret, a near rela- 
tive of the heron, once was very nu- 
merous in the tules of Northern Cali- 
fornia, and many an old hunter remem- 
bers when a certain sycamore growing 
in South Sutter was like a white dome, 
it so shone with the dazzling sheen of 
the hundreds of herons nesting there. 
Alas, the plume-hunter has almost de- 
populated the tules of this magnificent 
bird, whose plumes are a prime prize 
for the milliners. 

The Sand-Hill Crane, which is the 
most wonderful of the Western game 
birds, does not nest in California, but 
comes in late fall and goes in early 
spring. It breeds on the table-lands 
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of Colorado, in Michigan and Northern 
Ohio, as well as in Florida. The won- 
derful croon of this majestic bird in the 
silences of the night when it is off in 
the spring on its long migration is of 
the most impressive nature-music. 
Again when circling to rise over a 
range of hills when it is off to the 
North, no one can forget the flash of 
the shining breasts as the birds swing 
around into the sunshine. 

There has been much romance clus- 
tering about the life of the tule or 
marsh hunter of these great birds. 
sometimes on the Sacramento he lived 
the year round in an ark or primitive 
boat-house anchored in the heart of a 
tule lake; but oftener he lived away 
from the game lakes upon higher land. 
There is an old ballad he sang, especi- 
ally on coming home late in the even- 
ing which ran as follows, and was once 
known far and wide in Northern Cali- 
fornia. 


The Hunters Song. 


When the sweet south wind comes 
singing 

Through the shining oak-tree leaves, 

And the wild white goose comes wing- 
ing, 

Through the clouds September weaves, 

When the mallard’s wing at moon-rise 

Whistles through the deep’ning blue, 

And you hear the crane’s low croon 
rise, 

I am coming home to you. 


When you light the evening fire, 

And the flames dance on the floor 
And the sparks leap high and higher, 
Just as when I came of yore; 

If the runeing of the cricket 

Makes you tingle through and through, 
Then you’ll know to swing the wicket, 
For I’m coming home to you. 
































































The Dome of the Palace.of Fine Arts. 


Notable Sculptural Groups, Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition 


HILE the Panama-Pacific In- 

\ X / ternational Exposition at San 

Francisco in 1915 will present 

one great display of beauti- 

ful sculpture as a whole, there are 

many details that will be particularly 

impressive, and none more so than 

three detached groups that will stand 

by themselves, apart from any of the 
great exhibit palaces. 

These are the Fountain of Energy, 
the Column of Progress and Modern 
Civilization, all of them fitting features 
of the celebration of the completion of 
the Panama Canal. 

The Fountain of Energy, designed 
by A. Stirling Calder, the Exposition’s 
chief of sculpture, will stand facing the 
Scott street entrance to the Exposition 
grounds, which will be the chief en- 
trance, opening directly upon the great 
central Tower of Jewels, thence to the 
Court of the Sun and Stars, the focus 





of the main group of eight exhibit pal- 
aces. The fountain will be in the 
South Garden, surrounded by beautiful 
shrubs and flowers. 

It is an embodiment of the indomi- 
table energy that has resulted in the 
achievement of a waterway between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
at Panama, and is in the form of a 
lofty pedestal, suggestive of one of the 
great canal dams, and down its four 
sides water will flow from the top. At 
the bases of the four corner pillars, 
groups of human _ toilers—engineers, 
dredgermen, shovelers, blasters, labor- 
ers and others who aided in the gigan- 
tic task—will be gathered, maintaining 
guard by the falling waters, which will 
be received by a large basin below. 
Surmounting the pedestal, above the 
waters, a great equestrian statue, rep- 
resenting superman, “The Lord of the 
Isthmian Way,” astride a noble 
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The huge Tower 
of Jewels, at the 
south entrance of 
the Court of the 
Sun and -Stars; 
height 430 feet. 
Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings of New 


York are the archi- 
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charger, will stand with arms extended 
commanding the open canal, while 
floating overhead will be a crest of 
flying figures of Valor and Fame, her- 
alding the victor over the obstacles 
of inanimate Nature. 

On the broad esplanade of the Ma- 
rina, on the north side of the center of 
the main group of exhibit palaces, and 
facing the Bay of San Francisco, will 
stand the Column of Progress, an alle- 
gorical representation of the uncon- 
querable impulse that impels man for- 
ever to strive on, assailing in endless 
generations the confining barriers of 
existence, man’s eternal optimism and 
his stern joy in effort. Converging 
about the square base of the pedestal, 
beneath the shaft, a stream of figures, 


representing the great. divisions of 
mankind, advances, moving upward 
through a doorway, and finally emerg- 
ing at the summit, as if the ascent had 
been made to the extreme height of 
to-day. At the head of all, at the top 
of the column, the group is led by a 
venturesome bowman, launching his 
dart in effort toward the far beyond. 

The Column of Progress is compos- 
ite in design. The general idea was 
Calder’s. The column itself, the ped- 
estal, is by McKim, Mead and White 
of New York, and the figures by Her- 
man A. McNeil. 

Modern Civilization is an allegoric 
group, between the Palace of Machin- 
ery and the Palaces of Varied Indus- 
tries and of Mines and Metallurgy. 
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Beautiful esplanade that lies before the main group of exhibit buildings at the 
Exposition. In the distance is seen the Golden Gate entrance to San Francisco 
harbor. The buildings, as will be noted, are interconnected with great tower gate- 
ways and colonnades, and form a continuous facade. From afar this architec- 
tural creation will present the effect of a vast city of palaces. The esplanade will 
be almost one mile in length, and will be continued in a series of boulevards that 
parallel the harbor’s edge. At one extremity of the esplanade has been constructed 
a great yacht harbor, while at the other end are passenger and freight ferry 
Slips; at the latter, the exhibits of the world will be transferred from ocean-going 


vessels to trains, which will run directly into the exhibit palaces. 


It is the work of Douglas Tilden, the 
California sculptor, and consists of a 
row of five upright figures, each about 
17 feet tall, representing Valor, Im- 
agination, Truth, Morality and Indus- 
try. The base is about 28 feet long, 
and at one end Valor, in commanding 
attitude, stands over the prostrate fig- 
ure of Medusa, or Passion, while at 
the other end Industry, holding a globe 
inscribed with the words, “Labor Om- 
nia Vincit,” stands above the reclining 
figure of Neptune, or the Ocean. Truth 
is a figure throwing baek drapery, in 
the familiar attitude of Venus arising 
from the waves, or Ariadne emerging 
from the mist. Imagination leans 


against a tree trunk, in.a pensive mood, 
while Morality is modestly flinging a 
robe about her chaste body. On the 
whole, no attempt is made toward the 
daring or newness of posings, but the 
combination of the familiar elements. 
The group is a startling conception, 
nevertheless, the distinguishing fea- 
tures being beauty and _ simplicity 
combined with breadth and square- 
ness, the work having, in this sense, 
an originality that is striking. 

There are many other items of de- 
tached, independent statuary about the 


‘Exposition grounds, but the three de- 


scribed are perhaps the most distinc- 
tive and impressive. 
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HE next morning, Marcella sat 

| at an open window in her spa- 

cious bedroom. Her blue 

gown clung softly about her 

slender figure, and her slippered foot 

was impatiently tapping the floor. Her 

mother entered, with the draperies of 

her lavender gown sweeping behind 
her. 

“I missed you at the table this 
morning, my dear,” she said. 

The girl smiled indifferently, and 
her mother took a chair near her. 

“You seemed annoyed last evening,” 
Mrs. Van Dorn went on. “I thought 
Roy’s return would please you.” 

“The way he has treated me is hu- 
miliating. He didn’t write.” 

Her mother smiled. “Is this the 
only cause of your anger ?” 

Marcella flashed her a_ surprised 
glance. 

“You mustn’t be too exacting, my 
dear. Men have their queer little 
ways. When the glamour of the honey- 
moon has gone, you will begin a life 
of your own, separate from his, and 
you will no longer heed his forgetful- 
ness. With your fortune and tact, you 
will be a society leader, and that will 


give you very little time to think of 
Roy’s defects.” Mrs. Van Dorn sat 
back with queenly grace. The sun fell 
on her gem-laden fingers, and sl.e 
glanced at them with pride. Twenty 
years ago she did not own a jewel. 
How much more brilliant than her 
own Marcella’s future would be, when 
she never had known poverty and had 
been educated for a social life. 

“Roy is a long while asking me to 
marry him,” the girl said, fretfully. 
“T don’t know that I want him, any- 
way.” 

“Oh, my dear! You are only nine- 
teen and he is just twenty-five. He 
may want to establish himself more 
substantially in business. Your father 
says he is very talented and you should 
be proud of him.” 

“T don’t know why you consider him 
such a brilliant catch. The Marston’s 
fortune isn’t half so great as ours.” 

“No; but their social. position is 
high. One advantage in taking him is 
that his sister married an English 
nobleman, and this will give you an 
easy entrance to the best society 
abroad. Her position will be a step- 
ping stone for you. She can make it 
possible for you to be presented at 
court.” 
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Marcella’s frown vanished. London 
was her ambition. 

“Who was that vulgar man father 
introduced to us last night?” she sud- 
denly asked. 

A gleam of indignation shot into her 
mother’s steel-gray eyes. “Your 
father says he knew him years ago 
and was befriended by him. He says 
we must be kind to him.” 

“Kind!” Marcella echoed. “Surely 
we are not supposed to receive him 
here!” 

“Your father wishes it.” 

“But you have refused!” 

“T couldn’t. Your father never was 
so persistent before.” 

“Tt’s an insult!” 

“Calm yourself, my dear! I never 
shall invite him unless we have a large 
gathering, when his presence will be 
almost unnoticed.” 

Cold defiance shot into Marcella’s 
eyes. 

“TI think Mr. Gordon’s courtesy to 
him gave your father the courage to in- 
sist that I receive this miner on friend- 
ly terms.” 

“Oh!” Marcella scoffed. “Then he 
is a miner! I suspected it. His hands 
are rough and his nails were not mani— 
cured,”” 

When her mother left, Marcella went 
to her piano and struck some heavy 
chords. She was disgusted and angry 
that she had a father who had come 
from common parents. If he had been 


cultured like her mother, nothing could 


induce him to consider such a man as 
Burke fit to enter his home. Marcella 
tossed back her head with sarcastic 
triumph. She would humiliate the fel- 
low, and show him that he could not 
rise so easily from his lowliness. For- 
getting that she and her parents were 
social climbers, the same as Burke, she 
began to sing a gay little ballad. Her 
voice was well trained and clear, but 
soulless. 

Late in the afternoon, Mr. Van Dorn 
sat on the broad veranda of his home. 
He held a newspaper, but he was not 
reading, and presently it fell from his 
hand and his head sank wearily for- 
ward on his hand. At long intervals 
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the peaceful stillness was broken by 
the chirping birds, but no _ breeze 
cooled the warm air, and the dead 
leaves rested where they fell. Pres- 
ently he raised his head and looked 
out, unseeingly, over his beautiful es- 
tate. He seemed to have grown old 
suddenly, and the adventurous light 
faded from his eyes. His wife and 
daughter were out, and he knew they 
would not return for some time. He 
was glad of this opportunity to be 
alone, for he was worried over Roy’s 
manner the night before when speak- 
ing of Bakersfield. Mr. Van Dorn 
owned extensive oil lands there, some 
of which were yielding profitably, but 
the greater part were a drag. Many 
of the wells had been exhausted, but 
the Prosperity Oil Company was still 
selling the stock to the credulous read- 
ers of their advertisements, many of 
whom lived in the East. Most of the 
paying property was held by the com- 
pany, some of it recorded under ficti- 
tious names. Several times suspicious 
investors had threatened to make trou- 
ble for the company, but the stock was 
repurchased of them and no exposure 
made. For the past year, the company 
flourished as it never had before. But 
Roy’s conduct had roused his suspi- 
cions, and he wondered if the young 
lawyer had heard anything while in 
Bakersfield. Mr. Van Dorn wanted 
Roy to believe him honest. He consid- 
ered Marston as virtually engaged to 
Marcella, and also he felt a deep 
friendship for the young lawyer. 
The millionaire reviewed the dan- 
ger of his schemes. He had never con- 
ducted a thoroughly honest business. 
He played the great game of finance 
close to the verge of ruinous expo- 
sures, and until this day he had loved 
his dangerous ventures. Now he 
thought of his daughter and what dis- 
grace would mean to her. It was not 
only the possible exposure of his oil 
business which worried him; it was 
the sudden appearance of Mr. Burke 
and the fatal consequences that might 
follow. If Mr. Van Dorn had stood 
alone in the world,.the danger of his 
situation would have appealed to his 
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reckless nature, but he owed a duty 
and a protection to Mrs. Van Dorn, 
who always had been a loyal help- 
mate, and although Marcella was dis- 
respectful to him, he loved her dearly. 
There was a tenderness underlying his 
character that neither his wife nor his 
daughter understood, but Roy had 
penetrated his inner heart. Mr. Van 
Dorn was disturbed because Burke 
had penetrated his interest as he 
watched Amata. He knew that the 
miner would be on the alert, and he 
feared him. For some reason the 
world was taking on a very different 
aspect, and the change had begun with 
the coming of Amata. 

Suddenly a caressing voice roused 
him, and he saw the girl in the road 
leading the old man. His frown van- 
ished, and he called for them to enter. 

“Isn’t it warm to-day!” she said, as 
he approached. 

“Yes. Won’t you come on the ve- 
randa? It is cooler there.” 

“Thank you.” She gave him a 
grateful glance, and slipping her arm 
around the old man’s drooping shoul- 
ders, said: “I don’t mind the heat, but 
it’s hard on poor father.” Her eyes 
lighted with love as she turned to him, 
and gently taking the violin, drew his 
arm through hers. 

Mr. Van Dorn studied her while she 
was occupied. He knew that in those 
moments he was forgotten, for all her 
life and love were centered in her 
gentle, white-haired companion. 

Instead of going up the broad path 
leading to the steps at the end of the 
veranda, Mr. Van Dorn took them 
across the lawn, which was as level 
and smooth as a velvet carpet. Marble 
steps led to the house, but half way up 
was a broad landing from which one 
could go on the terrace just below the 
veranda. As Amata reached this land- 
ing, she paused and looked back. Her 
eyes were bright with admiration as 
they rested on the beautiful grounds. 
The lawn, where it stretched back to 
the road, was shaped like a semi-circle 
bordered with immense trees and tall, 
brilliant shrubbery. Against this green 
background stood several marble stat- 











ues, and some rustic seats were half- 
hidden in the abundant foliage. In the 
middle of the lawn was a large marble 
fountain, and at the foot of the steps, 
on either side, lay a great sleeping 
lion of the same white stone. Along 
the terrace grew lavender and white 
lilacs; no other colors could be seen 
from the front of the house. 

“How you must love your home!” 
she said. 

“Yes, it satisfies me. You and your 
father are always welcome.” 

“You are very kind.” The old man 
stretched out his hand in a blind at- 
tempt to find Mr. Van Dorn, who took 
the thin fingers in his strong grasp. 

“TI wish I could see your face,” he 
said in broken English. 

Amata’s arm quickly went round the 
drooping shoulders, and motherly love 
and sympathy overflowed her eyes. 

Mr. Van Dorn abruptly turned away 
and started up the last steps. She 
followed, assisting her companion. 

“Let your father sit here,” Mr. Van 
Dorn said, indicating a lounging chair 
filled with pillows. 

“Now you can rest a few minutes, 
father, and if the kind gentleman will 
let me, I’ll bring you a cup of water.” 

“Surely! Come into the house.” 

Her father caught her hand. “Do 
not go far, Amata. I feel abandoned 
when I don’t hear your voice.” 

“There is water in the hall.” Mr. 
Van Dorn slightly reddened. 

The spacious marble hall was made 
like a court, with a handsome inlaid 
floor. The numerous rare plants and 
delicate flowers gave it the appear- 
ance of a conservatory. In the center 
was a statue of a water nymph. From 
the pedestal around her feet rose jets 
of water, and in the basin goldfish 
were swimming. The house was two 
stories, and the court was open to the 
top. The dome was made of stained 
glass, and soft-colored lights were fil- 
tered down in the court. Around the 
second floor was a broad balcony used 
as an art gallery. Over the balustrade 
were thrown purple and lavendar plush 
draperies embroidered with gold, and 
on every post was a handsome bronze 
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figure. The great stairway was at the 
end of the court, and half way up was 
a landing, from which the stairs led 
up on both sides. 

Amata turned to Mr. Van Dorn. 
“You must be very happy here,” she 
said. 

“Money isn’t everything,” he _ re- 
plied, as he went to the fountain. “Here 
is a glass. The old gentleman is your 
father, I suppose?” 

“No; but I want no other.” Her 
rich tones vibrated with love. 

He felt a tightening at his heart, and 
dared not question her. 

The old man eagerly drained the 
glass, and Mr. Van Dorn told her to 
get herself a drink. He leaned on the 
railing in front of the violinist, and 
when Amata was gone, he said: 

“You should be proud of your 
daughter. How old is she?” 

‘Nearly twenty-one.” 

A tremor shot through Mr. 
Dorn. 

Amata hurried back. “It is all so 
beautiful,” she gaily exclaimed. “Your 
Italy can be no lovelier, father. I 
wish you coulda——” She abruptly 
paused with painful regret. 

The old man understood. “Never 
mind, dearest. I can imagine it all. 
Until a few years ago I knew the world 
with my own eyes; now I am content to 
see it through yours. Come, we must 
go. We are imposing on this gentle- 
man’s hospitality.” 

“No, no!” Mr. Van Dorn protested. 
The emotion in his tone fell strangely 
on his ears. 


Van 


Amata rose, always obedient to the, 


old man’s slightest wish. Their part- 
ing was almost affectionate. The mil- 
lionaire, with a mingling of emotions, 
watched them cross the lawn. Shame 
swept over him that he had employed 
a detective to inquire into the lives of 
these two innocent ‘people, as though 
they might be criminals. 

As they passed out the gate, a motor 
car stopped before the entrance, and 
Marcella stepped out, followed by her 
Japanese spaniel. She paused and 
haughtily eyed the street musicians. 
Catching sight of her father, she un- 
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derstood that he had let them enter the 


grounds. Opening her gold-linked 
purse, she tossed some silver coins to 
the girl, as one would throw a bone 
to a homeless dog. Amata reddened, 
but the color faded, and she turned 
on Marcella with a look of pity that 
made the giri’s blood tingle. She 
passed Amata with her head held high. 
As she stepped on the lawn, she turned 
back and sharply called to her span- 
iel. Amata was going down the road, 
with her protecting arm around the old 
man. The money lay shining in the: 
dust. 

“I am ashamed of you, Marcella!” 
Mr. Van Dorn hotly exclaimed, as she 
went up the steps. 

The girl paused and eyed him with 
contemptuous surprise, for he never 
before had reprimanded her. His eyes 
flashed as he watched her haughtily 
disappear into the court, and for a 
time he stood with his impassioned 
gaze riveted on the empty door, then 
he caught up his hat and started down 
the path. When he reached the road 
the musicians had disappeared. He 
took the direction they had gone. Pres- 
ently he reached the Crystal Springs 
road, and saw them going slowly along. 
The love between them strongly ap- 
pealed to him, for they were happy in 
each other’s company. He never had 
enjoyed companionship at home, nor 
had he expected it from his wife. Af- 
ter Marcella had grown, he had vainly 
hoped that she would be in sympathy 
with him, but she had neither the heart 
nor the refined intelligence to under- 
stand her father’s inner nature. 

He hurried on, and soon reached 
Amata. Her bright smile‘ was free 
from resentment. 

“The kind gentleman has joined us, 
father,” she said. 

Mr. Van Dorn could not utter the 
apologetic words he had intended to 
say. “I——” he faltered. 

With a beseeching little 
she held out her hand. 

Mr. Van Dorn seized it. 

“What is the matter?” the old man 
asked. Amata had not told him of 
Marcella’s insult. 
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She partly explained in Italian. Af- 
ter they had gone some distance down 
the dusty road, bordered with tall, 
shaggy trees, they came to a long, 
narrow board walk that led in to a 
thick group of trees. Amata invited 
Mr. Van Dorn to go home with them, 
and he accepted, for he was curious 
to see where they lived. They went 
along the board walk, and at the end 
of it was a small garden, surrounding 
a little whitewashed hut, that was al- 
most covered over with red climbing 
roses. Mr. Van Dorn halted in sur- 
prise. The brilliant flowers gave a 
cheerful welcome, and even the old hut 
had a homelike appearance. The life 
of this girl and the old man suggested 
an existence infinitely sweeter than his 
own. Here he noticed the perfume of 
the flowers, the birds chirping, while 
one sang a love song to its mate. These 
things had never had a meaning to 
him, but now as Amata stood still 
and whispered, “Listen!” all of 
Nature’s symphony spoke to him and 
he understood why these strolling beg- 
gars were happy, and he was not. 

“Isn’t this a pretty place?” Amata 
asked. “I wish I could live here for- 
ever.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Because it belongs to an Italian 
gardener who is now working for Mr. 
Gordon. When he took that place he 
had no use for this; he lives on the 
estate now; meanwhile he offered this 
house to us. Won’t you come in?” 

Amata unlocked the door, and the 
old man entered with his hand on the 
millionaire’s arm. 

The cheerful, bright exterior vividly 
contrasted’ with the interior. The 
floor was bare, except for two little 
worn rugs. No pictures relieved the 
whitewashed walls, and four rickety 
chairs and a cheap table were the only 
furniture. The room was small, with 
three windows. Near the old man’s 
cot hung the crucifix and under the bed 
lay his violin. These were his only 
possessions. On Amata’s cot, half- 
hidden by an old screea, was her tam- 
bourine. There was no feminine 
touches. Back of this room was a little 
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place, used as a kitchen, where there 
was an old rusty stove, a small table, 
a few cooking utensils and some heavy 
cracked china. Mr. Van Dorn saw it 
all at a glance, and a sense of guilt 
stole over him, remembering his own 
home. 

The old man’s manner became easier 
in this room, because he knew where 
to find everything. 

“Won't you sit down?” he asked Mr. 
Van Dorn, and his voice had a fresher 
tone. 

Amata pointed to a chair near the 
old man, and she sat by the window. 

“How long do you intend to remain 
in San Mateo?” Mr. Van Dorn asked. 

“So long as we can make money,” 
the old man answered. “It makes no 
difference where we go. We are only 
wanderers,” he added with a sigh. 

“Were you born in this country ?” 

“No. I am a Florentine. When I 
was young, I took a notion to beconie 
an opera singer. I wanted to travel. It 
didn’t occur to me that I should save 
a part of my small earnings, because 
I never thought of old age. The care- 
less Bohemian life suited me, and I 
didn’t think of to-morrow until I had 
become blind in one eye and was los- 
ing the sight of the other. At that time 
this little girl came to me, and my 
whole life was changed. She was 
three years old when her mother gave 
her to me. How I remember that 
pitiful day!” 

Mr. Van Dorn’s heart quickened. 
“She came as a blessing,” he said. 

Amata knelt beside the old man. 
“Don’t refer to the past,” she coaxed. 
“Tt always makes you sad. My mother 
had a terrible life,” she said, turning 
to Mr. Van Dorn. “She was deserted 
by the man who should have cherished 
her till death.” 

The millonaire could not trust him- 
self to answer. Presently he glanced 
at his watch. “I must go.” He rose. 
“T have enjoyed being here with you 
both. May I come again?” 

The old man extended his hand. 
“You are always welcome. Your 
voice tells me that you are sincere.” 

“Your simple life is very attractive. 
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and it is a pleasure to step out of my 
artificial world. I ask the friendship 
of you and Amata. May I have it?” 

“Yes,” the old man solemnly assured 
him. “May God bless you and send 
you to us again!” 

Amata opened the door. Her face 
was lighted with happiness. As Mr. 
Van Dorn glanced at her, he reddened, 
and a sudden pain shot through his 
heart. He stepped out, and taking a 
last look around the little garden, 
started down the narrow walk. He 
had gone but a short distance when 
some one behind him laughed, and, 
turning, he found Mr. Burke coming 
up the road with Mr. Keller. 


IV 


Mr. Van Dorn and Rey usually went 
up to their offices in San Francisco at 
the same hour in the morning, and of- 
ten the millionaire called at the Mars- 
ton home and took Roy with him to the 
city in his motor car. The day after 
his meeting with Burke on the Crystal 
Springs road, Mr. Van Dorn told his 
chauffeur to take him to Marston’s 
gate. A frown darkened his brow as 
he settled back in the car. Roy had 
dined at the Van Dorn’s the night be- 
fore, and had received a telephone 
message calling him home to see a 
man who had come down to San Ma- 
teo on business. Mr. Van Dorn imag- 
ined that Roy had shown some confu- 
sion after answering the ‘phone, and 
his suspicions returned in regard to 
Marston’s visit to Bakersfield. He was 
worried also over his meeting with 
Burke the previous day. He thought 
that he had detected an exultant 
amusement in Burke’s manner, and he 
feared that the miner and Mr. Keller 
had seen him leaving Amata’s house. 
He knew that he could not clear him- 
self with Burke, because he could not 
broach the subject without casting a 
slur upon Amata. 

As Mr. Van Dorn reached the Mars- 
ton home, Roy was coming out with a 
gentleman, who appeared to be a for- 
eigner. 

“Good-morning,” Roy said, going 
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forward after a slight hesitation. 
“Have you come to take me to town? 
I’m sorry I can’t go. I must devote my 
time to my friend, who will be here 
only a few days.” 

Mr. Van Dorn glanced from Roy to 
the man in a way that compelled Mars- 
ton to introduce them. The stranger 
came forward and raised his hat. 

“T am glad to know you,” he said, 
with a foreign accent that was almost 
unnoticeable. 

Mr. Van Dorn returned the compli- 
ment and expressed his regret that 
both gentlemen could not accompany 
him, then ordered the chauffeur to 
start. He was deeply troubled. When 
he reached his office in San Francisco 
he entered the main room. 

“T want to see you, Clarke,” he said 
to one of the men who had been in his 
employment for eight years and under- 
stood his enterprises. “Do you re- 
member Mr. La Farge, who bought 
five thousand shares of oil stock about 
a year and a half ago?” he asked, as 
he sat down at the desk in his private 
office. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where did he come from?” 

“New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. He lives there now.” 

“Can you describe him?” 

“He is of medium height and slen- 
der, with black hair and a small mus- 
tache curled up in the French fash- 
ion. Every time he called here, he 
was well dressed, but not exactly up 
to date.” 

“Has he ever complained because 
his stock has not paid?” 

“He has written several times, but 
there was nothing threatening. We re- 
ceived a letter about two months ago. 
Since then we have not heard from 
him.” 

“He has come dowfl here,” Mr. Van 
Dorn said. “I met him this morning in 
San Mateo, and I believe he has en- 
gaged the services of Roy Marston. 
Evidently he intends to make trouble. 
Should anything be done, refer the 
case to me, and I'll buy back the 
stock.” 

When the clerk went out, Mr. Van 
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Dorn did not move. The gray in his 
eyes became like steel as he braced 
himself to meet the exposure that he 
thought would come. He always had 
loved a dangerous conflict, but he did 
not want Roy to be the one who would 
demand an explanation of his business 
methods, although he was certain that 
Marston would advise his client to let 
the oil company buy the stock and 
make no trouble, but Mr. Van Dorn 
shrank from receiving this considera- 
tion from his young friend. He was 
roused by a knock at the door, and a 
clerk announced that Mr. Keller wished 
an interview. Mr. Van Dorn sat erect 
with apprehension. 

“Good morning,” Mr. Keller-said, as 
he took the chair near the desk, to 
which Mr. Van Dorn had pointed. 

“Good morning! I didn’t expect you 
so soon. Have you solved the mystery 
already?” He forced a smile, and 
was thankful that his back was to the 
strong sunlight. 

“There is no mystery, only a pitiful 
tragedy, such as is being enacted every 
day.” He paused, but as no response 
was volunteered, went on: “Last even- 
ing, after dinner, the girl and the old 
man came on the grounds of the Pe- 
ninsula Hotel and sang for the guests. 
I gave them some money, when they 
started off: I walked along with 
them. I easily learned all that you 
wish to know, for they have nothing to 
hide.” 

“So I have discovered,” Mr. Van 
Dorn interposed, “and I regret that I 
engaged your services, for now I know 
them a little better, and I see that my 
wife and I were mistaken.” 

Mr. Keller nodded. “I have abso- 
lute faith in both of them. When Mr. 
Burke and I crossed the field yester- 
day and saw you leaving their hut, I 
thought that you must have formed a 
different opinion of them.” 

Mr. Van Dorn’s fingers tightened 
over the arms of his chair. Then he 
had not imagined Burke’s exultant 
amusement. 

The detective went on: “This is the 
girl’s history as I learned it last even- 
ing from the old man: Her mother was 
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an Italian woman, and was barely 
more than a child when she was sell- 
ing flowers on the streets of Rome. At 
nineteen, she ran away from home and 
joined a cheap opera company that 
was coming to this country. She was 
the prima donna, and although she had 
had no training, she was gifted with a 
natural artistic understanding and 
made aan_ instantaneous success 
wherever she appeared. The _ sec- 
ond year she was here, the com- 
pany included in its tour the town of 
Gold Hill, Nev. This place was filled 
with mining men, and they were enthu- 
siastic over the beautiful girl. One of 
the miners fell desperately in love with 
her. He begged her to leave the com- 
pany and stay with him. She did, but 
he never married her. They lived 
together for three years, then he be- 
came prosperous and grew tired of her. 
He was in the habit of going to Car- 
son City and of coming here to San 
Francisco and staying a week or two, 
but once he went away and never re- 
turned. It was three months before 
her child was born. He left her with- 
out money, and she was obliged to ask 
help of her neighbors.” 

Mr. Van Dorn sat rigid and white. 
His eyes were fixed on the large ink 
well standing on his desk. He wanted 
to speak, but he could not. 

“When the child was two months 
old,” Mr. Keller went on, “the mother 
joined some strolling players and 
worked her way back East. There she 
communicated with the company that 
had brought her to this country, and 
they re-engaged her. But she had 
changed. Her free, careless nature 
was gone, and she never referred to 
her life in the mining town. No one 
knew why she had left with her baby. 
This old violinist was a singer in the 
company and had been with them the 
first year that the girl had come to 
America. At that time he was forty- 
five; now he is seventy-one. I think 
he loved her, but she felt only a deep 
friendship for him. He speaks of her 
with a sort of reverence. When she 
went back to the stage, she stayed with 
the company for three years, and so 
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did this old man, but while traveling 
she took sick and died. The old fel- 


low nursed her until the end. It was 
on her deathbed that she told him her 
story and gave him her baby. He has 
devoted his life to this friendless or- 
phan. She is the idol of his heart, 
and his protection of her is a sacred 
trust to him.” 

Mr. Keller glanced sharply at the 
rigid man before him, but if he under- 
stood why the millionaire had mani- 
fested interest in Amata, his face did 
not betray it. 

“When you engaged my services,” 
he presently said, “you mentioned that 
if the girl proved worthy of assistance 
you would have her voice trained. It 
would be a noble kindness, Mr. Van 
Dorn.” 

The tortured man glanced up quick- 
ly. The muscles of his white face 
were drawn, and he looked many years 
older. He slowly nodded, for he could 
not yet trust himself to speak. 

“The girl showed me some small 
advertising bills that the opera com- 
pany used to have thrown about the 
streets, hearing her mother’s picture,” 
Mr. Keller added. “The daughter is, 
the image of her, only her beauty is 
more refined. And she is called after 
her mother. Her name was Amata.” 

A tremor shot through Mr. -Van 
Dorn. He knew that his silence 
was betraying him. 

“Your story has been very interest- 
ing,” he said. “I’ll do what I can to 
help the girl. I regret that I had such 
an unworthy opinion of them, but per- 
haps it is for the best, because other- 
wise I might not have noticed them.” 

Mr. Keller nodded and rose. 

“Send me the bill for your services,” 


Mr. Van Dorn added. “I thank you 
for your clever work.” 
“It required no cleverness.” Mr. 


Keller bowed, and casting a last glance 
at the millionaire, went away. 

Mr. Van Dorn wondered if the man 
had told him all, or had he held back 
his knowledge concerning Amata’s 
father? If he had, he could be 
trusted to keep silent. Did the old man 
know that the girl’s father was named 
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Van Dorn, and was this the reason for 
their appearance in San Mateo? Mr. 
Van Dorn’s head sank forward on his 
arms. His spirit was crushed. 

At five o’clock he started home, but 
he did not look forward with any pleas- 
ure to the evening party his wife was 
giving. As he left his office, he met 
Roy with Mr. La Farge. Both men 
pleasantly answered his greeting and 
accepted his invitation to accompany 
him to San Mateo in his motor car. 

“We'll see you this evening, shan’t 
we, Roy?” he asked, as they reached 
the young man’s home. “Won’t you 
come with him?” he added, turning to 
Mr. La Farge. “I’d be pleased to 
have you join us.” 

“Thank you,” after a hesitation. “I'll 
come. 

When he reached his own gate, Mr. 
Van Dorn’s suffering came to him with 
renewed force, and he shrank from re- 
turning to the life that had become so 
hateful. During dinner, he made a 
dismal attempt at sociability, but his 
wife and Marcella did not notice. He 
took his cigar and went out for a walk, 
sauntering aimlessly up the road. Near 
the Peninsula Hotel he saw Mr. Burke 
coming towards him. 

“Hello!” the miner exclaimed. “May 
I join you?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“This is a fine country. I’m glad I 
came. Everything is agreeable and 
homelike.” Mr. Burke’s tone was as 
amicable as though he and Mr. Van 
Dorn had always been friends. “I’m 
coming to see you at your home some 
evening,” he added, ignoring that he 
had not been invited. 

Mr. Van Dorn’s smile had a touch 
of heartless amusement, as he thought 
of his wife and daughter. 

“Can’t you come around to-night? 
We're having a garden party.” 

Mr. Burke did not betray his sur- 
prise. “Yes, I’d be glad to.” 

Mr. Van Dorn was gripped by spite- 
ful enjoyment. He would not tell his 
wife that Burke was coming. On 
reaching home, he found that many of 
the guests had arrived. He greeted 
them with sincere pleasure, for his re- 
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vengeful spirit had strengthened him. 
He glanced from his wife to Marcella. 
Both were elaborately gowned, the 
mother in lavender, the daughter in 
white. While Mrs. Van Dorn and 
Marcella were receiving the guests he 
watched the superiority of his wife’s 
bearing; he smiled mockingly, remem- 
bering the day he met her in San Fran- 
cisco twenty-one years ago, when she 
was wearing a gingham dress. Turn- 
ing, he found Mr. and Mrs. Marston 
coming across the lawn with Roy and 
Mr. La Farge. 

“T’ve been looking for you,” he said, 
pressing Roy’s hand. 

“Are we late?” 

“No, only I always look for you 
among the first.” 

Roy presented Mr. La Farge to the 
hostesses, explaining that he had been 
invited by Mr. Van Dorn. Marcella 
gave the Frenchman a gracious smile. 
She determined to repay Roy for his 
indifference by lavishing some atten- 
tion on his friend, thinking it would 
rouse him to see another man play the 
cavalier. While Roy was speaking to 
her mother, Marcella turned her atten- 
tion to the newcomer, and presently 
went down the steps with him, chatting 
merrily. Marston did not heed them, 
but Mr. Van Dorn’s sharp eyes fol- 
lowed them with mild surprise, for his 
daughter was usually reserved with a 
stranger. But he soon understood her 
object, and wondered what the result 
would be concerning the law suit he 
expected to have, should she make a 
favorable impression on the man. 

As Marcella crossed the lawn she 
was confronted by. Mr. Burke. She 
eyed him with displeasure, but he 
would not notice it. Mr. Van Dorn 
hastened up and asked him to greet 
Mrs. Van Dorn. She was no more 
gracious than Marcella had been, but 
the miner could not be chilled by an 
icy glance. He laid siege to Mr. Gor- 
don, upon whose courtesy he could de- 
pend. , 

Mr. Van Dorn went to the farthe 
end of the veranda and stood looking 
over the brilliant scene. The beauty 
and the richness of it impressed him 
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as he turned from the grounds and 
glanced through the broad, open win- 
dow into the brightly illuminated court. 
What more could he ask for, mater- 
ially? Suddenly he was roused by the 
soulful voice that made the past live 
again. Glancing down to the orchestra 
in the middle of the semi-circle of tall 
trees bordering the lawn, he saw 
Amata, singing. To-night her voice 
had the same rich abandon that had 
been the greatest charm in her mother’s 
singing. The sacred, gentle tone was 
gone, and Mr. Van Dorn could feel 
that her artistic soul was afire with the 
beauty of the scene and with this op- 
portunity to sing, accompanied by a re- 
sponsive orchestra. She was singing 
“A fors’e lui” from “La Traviata.” 
Could the old blind violinist have 
taught her this clean, brilliant technic, 
or had nature been her instructor, as it 
had been with her mother ? 

Presently the buzz of conversation 
ceased, and attention was turned to 
Amata. Mr. Van Dorn saw Roy stand- 
ing near her, intently listening. He 
was as immovable as the statue against 
which he leaned. Marcella was on a 
rustic seat, and Mr. La Farge was rest- 
ing on the back of it. Mr. Van Dorn 
saw the haughty poise of his daugh- 
ter’s head, after she had looked in 
Roy’s direction, then she turned her 
back on him. Mr. Van Dorn walked 
along the veranda and went slowly 
down the steps. His glance fell on Mr. 
Burke, and he abruptly halted. The 
miner was standing near Amata, oppo- 
site Roy, and from his attitude Mr. Van 
Dorn knew that the man’s eyes were 
fastened on the girl with a devouring 
look of admiration. He had become 
oblivious of his surroundings, and saw 
only the fascinating girl, with her 
glowing beauty and héard only her 
voice, which was revealing the art, 
depth and magnetism of her young, 
untainted soul. As Mr. Van Dorn 
watched the miner, his blood was 
chilled, remembering how he himself 
had been held spellbound by this girl’s 
bewitching mother. 

The aria ended, and enthusiastic ap- 
plause followed. Amata smiled and 
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bowed, and as Mr. Van Dorn went for- 
ward, he saw that her color had deep- 
ened and her eyes were aglow with 
emotion. Mr. Burke spoke to her in 
an undertone, and she reddened with 
pleasure. Mr. Van Dorn stifled an 
oath. He was momentarily relieved by 
seeing Roy turn her attention from the 
miner. It was done so quietly that 
Mr. Burke could not take offense, but 
Mr. Van Dorn knew that Roy had seen 
and understood, and his friendship for 
the young man ripened into a deep af- 
fection. The rest of the evening passed 
like a confused dream for Mr. Van 
Dorn. He heard Amata’s voice ring 
out several times in operatic arias, and 
he heard the applause, but his thoughts 
were fixed on the girl’s future safety 
and the part that he would play in her 
defense. At eleven o’clock she was 
ready to leave. He went to her. 

“It is too late for you to go home 
alone,” he said, crushing the love from 
his voice. “I want you to go in my 
motor car.” 


He told a servant to send the car to 
the front gate. As he turned away, af- 
ter bidding Amata good-night he found 
Mr. Burke eyeing him with a mingling 
of triumph, sarcastic amusement and 
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jealous anger. He knew now that the 
miner had misunderstood his interest 


-in Amata. 


Mr. Burke turned his attention to 
Roy after Amata left. He was puzzled 
to know how the millionaire could ex- 
press an almost affectionate friend- 
ship for young Marston, when Roy was 
so attentive to Amata. The miner 
thought that there was some strange 
underplay, and he determined to 
fathom it by courting Roy’s friendship. 
He had been told that Roy was en- 
gaged to Marcella, and he had seen 
the girl’s jealous discomfiture all the 
evening. But who was this Mr. La 
Farge, who suddenly had appeared and 
apparently was laying siege to Mar- 
cella’s attentions? Mr. Burke noticed 
that Mr. Van Dorn showed the 
Frenchman special courtesy, but he 
could see also that his host was dazed 
by some mental strain. 

It was after one o’clock when the 
garden party broke up. Mr. Burke 
was satisfied with the way he had 
been received. At supper he had sat 
near Mr. La Farge, and had invited 
him to dinner at the Peninsula Hotel. 

Roy declined the invitation. 


(Continued next month.) 
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I dreamed a Spectre led me far away 

Unto a land enshrouded with the dead; 
And, standing out against the morbid grey 

Of moving shadows, this is what he said: 
“Dost thou know why I bring you to this place?” 
And taking off his shroud, I saw my face! 


Ah, God! 


It was a frenzied, bitter land— 


The Kingdom of Lost Souls before me lay. 
And, as I looked, the Spectre by my hand 

Grew dim, and lo! perhaps ’twas fantasy— 
But haloed where the Spectre stood before 
Thine angel beckoned me at Heaven’s door. 
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GOD 


IN THE HOME 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.”—Joshua 24:15. 


O NOT understand us to teach 
D that the world’s opportunity for 
life everlasting or death ever- 
lasting is now. ‘God hath ap- 
appointed a day in which he will judge 
the world,” grant the world a judgment 
or trial or test. That great day is fu- 
ture. It is the day of Christ, a thou- 
sand years long. It will be a glorious 
- opportunity! Present right doing and 
right thinking, or wrong doing and 
wrong thinking will have much to do 
with the condition of every man and 
woman at that time. He or she will 
enter upon that Day of blessing and 
opportunity either from a higher or a 
lower standpoint, proportionately as 
he or she has acted wisely and con- 
scientiously at the present time. 

But nothing that the world can do 
can interfere with God’s great propo- 
sition, that a full opportunity for life 
or death eternal shall then come to 
every member of the race, because 
Christ died for the ungodly. The only 
class to whom present life means life 
or death eternal is the church. And by 
the church, we mean, not church at- 
tendants, nor outward professors, but 
those who have entered into a cove- 
nant with God through Christ and who 
have been made partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, tasting of the good word of 
God and the powers of the age to 
come. If these should fall away, the 
Apostle forewarns us, it would be im- 
possible to renew them again unto re- 
pentance. And there will be no home 
for them with the world in the world’s 
trial day because they already have 
enjoyed their share of the merit of 
Christ’s death. 


A Great Privilege. 


When, therefore, we speak of God 
and the home, we have in mind a fam- 
ily composed exclusively of saints 
who daily and hourly are following 
their great Redeemer’s footsteps in 
self-denial, in sacrifice, in the narrow 
way which leads to glory, honor and 
immortality and association with the 
Redeemer in His glorious Kingdom 
which is to t:ess the world for a thou- 
sand years. 

We believe the Bible teaches that 
there are many of the world who are 
reverential, kind and just to a large 
degree, who are not saints, who have 
not presented their bodies living sac- 
rifices to God, who have not been be- 
gotten of His Holy Spirit, and not, 
therefore, members of that “little 
flock to whom it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give the Kingdom’”— in 
joint-heirship with their Redeemer 
and Head. To this latter class our 
Master evidently referred when He 
said to His followers, “Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

To live righteously, soberly and god- 
ly in this present world to the extent 
of one’s ability is what every one 
should do—no less. To live a life of 
sacrifice—to lay down our lives for 
the brethren, for the truth, in the ser- 
vice of the Lord, is another matter, 
which justice does not require, and 
which the Bible nowhere enjoins upon 
mankind. It is pointed out as a privi- 
lege to those who desire it, and glory, 
honor and immortality on the spirit 
plane is the reward attached to this in- 
vitation or high calling. It is the se- 
lection of this special class of conse- 
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crated ones that is the particular order 
in the Divine program at the present 
time, because the faithful, the elect, 
the “over-comers” of this class are to 
be the associates of the Redeemer in 
His great work of uplifting the world 
and restoring all the willing and obed- 
ient to human perfection, to an earthly 
Eden home everlasting in which God’s 
will shall “be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” 


An Inundation of Unbelief. 


In our day the shackles of ignorance 
and superstition are breaking. Men, 
women and children are beginning to 
think for themselves. They no longer 
believe the fairy tales. of childhood. 
The dreadful hobgoblins and _night- 
mares of the Dark Ages respecting 
purgatory and eternal torture are 
doubted by all, and by the great mass 
totally disbelieved. What have they 
now to attach them to the Almighty 
since they have never been taught the 
love of God, the lengths and breadths 
and height and depths passing all hu- 
man understanding? This is the 
world’s great need—to know God as 
He really is, a father, a friend, a God 
of love! And to thus know Him the 
people need to be taught how seriously 
they were mistaught in the past along 
the lines of hell and purgatory. 

How could they ever truly love and 
worship a God of injustice and of hate 
—one inferior to themselves—one who 
knew, foreordained and prepared for 
their torture before they were born. 
They must see that these things taught 
by the creeds of the Dark Ages are 
wholly at variance with the Bible, else 
they will never come back to the Bible 
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nor be able to see its teachings in their 
true light. They must be taught that 
the sin and death, sorrow and trouble 
all around us are the wage or penalty 
of Father Adam’s disobedience. They 
must learn that God purposes a bless- 
ing and uplifting which will be as 
world-wide as the curse. 

Many religious leaders to-day deny 
that there is a personal God, and as- 
cribe everything to—a great Nothing, 
which they designate Nature-god. Is 
it surprising, in view of the fact that 
these teachings are being promul- 
gated in the universities, colleges and 
theological seminaries, in the high 
schools and even to some extent in the 
common schools—is it any wonder that 
the rising generation is losing its God? 


Awakened Parental Responsibility. 


It is high time that parents realize 
the true situation—it is almost too late 
new. The seeds of unbelief already 
sown in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration are being watered continually 
and are growing. All who love their 
families, all who love mankind in gen- 
eral, should awaken to the fact that a 
world that has lost its God must of 
necessity be an unhappy world. Pla- 
tonic philosophy may serve the pur- 
poses of the few, but surely cannot 
serve the masses of our race. A god- 
less world will, ere long, mean a dis- 
contented world, an unhappy world, 
and, bye and bye, a world of anarchy 
and strife. This is what our world- 
wide education is leading to. Few of 
our race can stand an education which 
recognizes no God, no revelation of 
Him, no responsibility to Him, and no 
hope of a future life which will be 
effected by the conduct of the present. 

















From Russian Hill 


By Eleanore F. Lewys-Ross 


Republished From San Francisco Call 


From my brown roof-tree perched upon the hill, 
Where sea winds pass unbidden o’er the sill, 


While shadows creep along the streets below, 
I watch the kindling of the afterglow. 


The breath of throbbing mills is tossed on high, 
Like waving plumes upon the evening sky; 


But e’en the smoke from each dun factory, 
Holds some strange beauty that appedls to me; 


For I can see the sun strike ’gainst its swirl, 
And change it into opalescent pearl. 


Endlessly, back and forth on languid wing, 
The seagulls weave, in graceful wandering. 


Now following the wake of some great ship, 
Now soaring oceanward with lift and dip. 


Each passing craft of oak, or armored mail— 
From my small eyrie, I send them hail; 


Sometimes I fancy that they give reply, 
In friendly whistles as they journey by. 


Across the waters of a changing sea— 
Now chrysoprase, now lapis lazuli— 


Aglow as touched by some magician’s wand, 
Rises the king of cloud-kissed Tamal-land. 
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Nearer, like brown moths flitting in the moon, 
The lanteen sails steal from the still lagoon. 


Long night must cover them upon the bay, 
They breast the swinging waves as if in play. 


In darker times, to cheer our smoke-seared sight, 
The torch that shone unceasing through the night, 


Still flashes warning to the ships that pass 
From the grim battlements of Alcatraz. 

* . k * * * * 
Then fades the glow, and sea and sky grow dun; 
Night’s hand wipes out the colors of the sun. 


That lone and distant bell, disconsolate, 
Tells of the Gray Guest waiting at the Gate. 


I see the evening breeze catch his white hair, 
And snowy beard, and whirl them through the air. 


While one by one, against the dark’ning sea, 
Gleam out the lights of “Little Italy.” 

k * * ok ok ok 
So when the glow fades, and my day wanes late, 
Let me not fear the Gray Guest at the Gate. 


But let me meet him as a gracious host, 
Nor see in him the dread face of a ghost. 


Here in my little roof-tree on the hill, 
Where sea winds pass unbidden o’er.the sill. 
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The World's Insurance Congress 


Most Important Gathering to Assemble at the Panama Pacific 


Exposition in San Francisco, October 1915 


signed to attract the world’s 
leaders in thought, commerce, 
finance, letters, the arts, and 
other callings to the International Ex- 
position in San Francisco during 1915, 
easily the most successful will be the 
series of carefully selected congresses, 
and of these the most important will 
be the World’s Insurance Congress, as 
insurance underwriting and the vast 
interests that underwriting has created 
with its myriad of occupations, em- 
ploying the brains and energies of sev- 
eral hundred thousand of America’s 
most active and enlightened citizens, 
and furnishing the main spring of sta- 
bility to American commerce, enter- 
prise and society, has for the first 
time in American history been given 
official recognition in a great national 
undertaking, authorized by act of Con- 
gress of the United States. 
The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, especially charged with 
the responsibility of exhibiting to the 
World civilization’s advancement in 
all that benefits mankind, has given 
to insurance the same recognition as 
to the fine arts, manufacturers, agri- 
culture, machinery, transportation and 
the other arts and industries by creat- 
ing the office of Commissioner of In- 
surance, the incumbent of which is 
charged with the responsibility of is- 
suing invitations of a national and in- 
ternational character for participation 
in a great “WORLD’S INSURANCE 
CONGRESS,” which will convene in 
San Francisco from October lst to 
15th inclusive, 1915, occupying over 
one-twentieth of the entire period of 
the Exposition’s life; and judging 
from the preliminary work ac- 
complished in mapping the program, 
the Congress will be a gathering which 
will herald a new era in the history 
and development of insurance. 
As an example of the importance 


O ¥ THE MANY special plans de- 


with which the Congress movement 
is viewed by the most powerful in- 
fluences in the insurance business, the 
following resolution, unanimously 
passed by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at their annual 
meeting on December. 6, 1912, is 
quoted : 

“WHEREAS, A communication has 
been delivered to this convention by 
Special Commissioner Geo. I. Coch- 
ran, from the Commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, which 
meets in San Francisco in 1915, invit- 
ing this association to designate a 
member to represent it on the National 
Council of such Congress; and 

“WHEREAS, Such invitation is ap- 
preciated and it seems desirable that 
this association be so represented on 
the National Council of the World’s 
Insurance Congress. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That this Convention do 
hereby commission Hon. Robert Lynn 
Cox as its representative to serve in 
that capacity.” 

Then in addition to this, over twenty 
of the most powerful national insur- 
ance associations of this country have 
pledged themselves in the same man- 
ner; and although the majority of 
national associations do not as a rule 
set their meeting places more than a 
year in advance, still in this instance 
many have already done so, and 
agreed to meet in San Francisco in 
1915, and it is assured that more which 
have not taken similar action will do 
so at the 1914 meetings. The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers is one body pledged to come here, 
and as an example of their unanimity 
of sentiment in this respect is the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was _ first 
passed by the Oregon Association of 
Life Underwriters, and which has 
since been put through a large major- 
ity of the local and state associations 
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affiliated with the national body: 

“WHEREAS, The International 
Exposition to be held at San Francisco 
in 1915 in its scope, significance, and 
World-wide interest, transcends any 
celebration heretofore projected, and 

“WHEREAS, The citizens of San 
Francisco and the State of California 
are giving a splendid example of pat- 
riotism, liberality, enterprise, and en- 
ergy in their preparation for making 
the Exposition the greatest event of 
modern times in the World’s history 
of peace and progress, and are entitled 
to the active co-operation and support 
of the whole country, more especially 
so of the cities of the Pacific Coast, 
close sharers in pride in the occasion 
and in the material advantages which 
will naturally result from the im- 
mense assembly and the directing of 
the attention of intellect, energy, and 
capital towards the development of 
our resources; 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That it is the 
sense of this meeting that the meeting 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1915 should be held 
in San Francisco, and that the Na- 
tional Association of Life Insurance 
Underwriters be and are hereby re- 
quested to hold their 1915 meeting in 
the City of San Francisco co-incident 
with the World’s Insurance Congress 
being inaugurated as part of the Ex- 
position.” 

Then, entirely separate from the 
meetings of various national associa- 
tions will be the meetings of company 
agency forces. Already over forty 
life insurance companies have agreed 
to hold their 1915 conventions in San 
Francisco, and others are coming in 
line every day. In fact, when con- 
sidering the calibre of the men that 
will be brought here through meetings 
already pledged, and the immense 
benefits to insurance that will natural- 
ly accrue through such men getting to- 
gether and co-operating for the com- 
mon good, they cannot afford to stay 
away. 

This country, however, is not to 
supply all of the attendance to the 
Congress, for the International Bureau 
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of Insurance, which at their 1912 Con- 
vention in London drew an attendance 
of over 118,000 from all parts of the 
World, has abandoned their 1915 
meeting in Europe in order that its 
allied organizations may come to San 
Francisco to attend the World’s In- 
surance Congress. 

So, from various sources, it is con- 
sidered a conservative estimate that 
the Congress will draw to San Fran- 
cisco, California, and the Exposition 
two hundred thousand; and it is cer- 
tain that no other single line of human 
endeavor can confer such a benefit 
upon this State as will be conferred 
from so immense a gathering; but then 
this is quite natural, for the majority 
of insurance companies of the World 
have become truly international in 
their scope of operation, and through 
such extension of their activities, have 
become real World powers in the do- 
main of finance and have a deep inter- 
est in the economic problems that 
confront all people; and the nature of 
their business comes nearer combining 
the altruistic and commercial instincts 
of man than any other extensive ac- 
tivity. 

It is estimated that approximately 
1 per cent of the total population of 
the countries of leading commercial 
activities derive their livelihood from 
the commerce of insurance and its 
allied professions, and as this 1 per 
cent is wholly of the more representa- 
tive class, their actual per cent of in- 
fluence to the total population becomes 
very large, and might safely be rep- 
resented at 10 per cent of the total. 

Insurance has gained a very large 
proportion of its present financial and 
economic importance during the life- 
time of many of the men now at the 
head of the various institutions, and 
the importance of a Congress in which 
these minds will all have representa- 
tion during their activity assumes a 
tremendous economic importance. 

As war is the destroyer of every 
form of insurance risks, this Congr2ss 
will be the greatest international peac2 
gathering that the World has ever 
witnessed. 





Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin. 


“The Woman Who Lost Him, and 
Tales of the Army Frontier,” by 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin. With 
an introduction by Ambrose Bierce. 


The rare felicity of reaching back 
into the past in sympathetic touch with 
the brightest spot in the literature of 
California is accorded the author, now 
in her seventy-sixth year, the Jose- 
phine Clifford of Bret Harte’s Over- 
land Monthly. Through the kindly of- 
fices of George Wharton James a col- 
lection of some of her best short stories 
has just been issued under the above 
title. Among them are a number of 
those faithful pictures of early West- 
ern army life which won warm encomi- 


ums from Bret Harte. Some of her 
later stories have been incorporated, 
thereby giving the reader of to-day a 
full view of the broad field Mrs. Mc- 
Crackin has recorded with her pen. 
Her first book, “Overland Tales,” was 
published in 1876, so her work is really 
a connecting link between the pioneer 
and the present day group of writers. 
In introducing this new volume, Am- 
brose Bierce, in a spirit of the finest 
and kindliest sympathy with the as- 
pirations of the author, has contributed 
one of his enlightening and clear cut 
etchings in prose. To the ordinary 
reader intent on these stories of wide- 
ly ranging life, none will appeal as 
strongly in absorbing interest as the 
colorful episodes of Mrs. McCrackin’s 
unusually adventurous life, which 
George Wharton James has tried to 
compress inside forty-four pages. 
Some of her experiences have really 
been published in the shape of fiction, 
only to be pronounced “to incred- 
ible” by critics. 

Mrs. McCrackin’s life has been di- 
vided into two wide and contrasting 
periods. Her life began in a castle at 
Petershagen, Germany, the daughter 
of a younger son of a noble German 
family. Her mother was the Baroness 
Von Ende und Ende Von Wolfspring, 
who married Captain Ernest Woemp- 
mer, a Waterloo veteran. Her only liv- 
ing relative is a first cousin, Lt. Gen- 
eral Reinier Von Ende und Ende Von 
Wolfspring. In the general unrest pre- 
vailing in Germany, 1848, her father 
brought the family to this country. 
They located in St. Louis, and the 
father joined the U. S. army. Then 
began the second and more adventur- 





Mrs. Josephine McCrackin at the chimney of her ruined home in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. 


ous period of her life, the first step 
being her marriage with Lt. Clifford, a 


young cavalry officer. Very quickly 
she entered that picturesque and event- 
ful life in the Southwestern army posts 
of that period, the scenes of which, 
with the harassing Indian background, 
she later so faithfully pictured under 
Bret Harte’s encouragement. 

In time her husband’s mind became 
deranged. He had killed a man in 
Tennessee and having told his wife 
this secret he came to believe that she 
had betrayed him. So he began a daily 
persecution that seemed almost in- 
credible, threatening her with death 
and forbidding her to go to the door 
of her tent during the day. . For months 
she endured this. daily and _ nightly 
strain, until finally she was sent by 
the Captain to Santa Fe. On the way 
she was overtaken by her husband who 
accompanied her to Santa Fe. There 


he was placed under arrest, but he per- 
suaded his wife to return with him. 
Again she went through a period of 
torture by this madman, from which 
she was rescued by officers, who sent 
her once more to Santa Fe. Soon after 


‘her husband was dismissed from the 


service, and she never heard of him 
again. She came to San Francisco 
and taught German here in the public 
schools. Here she began the writing 
of her army experiences for the Over- 
land Monthly and other magazines. In 
1881 she revisited Arizona, and there 
married Jackson -_McCrackin, a South 
Carolinan. -They moved to California 
and -established a, home in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, where she continued 
to write; for. the magazines... -That 


-Mountain home was swept by a great 


fire in. 1899, and she-logt her husband 
in 1904. Ne. 
These short details are necessarily 
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very meagre, and give a very {faint 
idea of the variety of thrilling and un- 
usual events that have filled her life. 
The introductory narrative of her life 
in this volume by George Wharton | 
James illuminates the most eventful 
scenes. 

In late years, Mrs. McCrackin, with 
her broad views of life and humanity, 
has devoted much of her time to public 
welfare. She suggested setting aside 
the noble redwood forest in the Big 
Basin, Santa Cruz Mountains, as a 
public reservation. It was a long, hard 
contest against those who were deter- 
mined to cut down the trees for profit, 
but backed by staunch friends who had 
been fired by her energy and enthusi- 
asm, she won, and the noble grove is 
now the noblest preserved grove near 
the ocean shore. In appreciation of 
this generous work and thoughtfulness, 
Santa Cruz residents rebuilt her old 
home in the mountains near by, fur- 
nished it, and presented the improve- 
ments as a memorial of their gratitude 
for her many public services. During 
the last ten years Mrs. McCrackin has 
been an active contributor to the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel and other publi- 
cations, among them the Overland 
Monthly. 

Those desiring a copy of this in- 
teresting volume should address Geo. 
Wharton James, Pasadena, Cal. 





“Moral Training of the School Child,” 
by F. G. Martin. 


This is a plea for more moral edu- 
cation for young America by a man 
well versed in the present popular 
methods, or rather lack of them. The 
book treats with startling directness, 
but with refinement and without pruri- 
ent sensationalism, the vital problems 
of the moral welfare of the American 
child. Millions of children are clothed 
with mental and physical culture in the 
public schools, but are left morally 
naked, so far as training in morals is 
concerned. [Illiteracy is decreasing in 
the United States. .But crime and vice 
hoid their.own, if they.do not actually 
make advance. This book argues 
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strongly for systematic moral training 
in the common schools—the university 
of the common people—to counteract 
the astounding prevalence of vice and 
crime in this country to-day. The most 
vital problem of the age is, how to con- 
serve the child morally and direct its 
mind, heart and energies in right chan- 
nels. This book goes to the heart of 
this all-important subject. It shows 
convincingly that the public school 
holds out the only hope millions of 
children have for methodical moral 
training. It emphasizes the colossal 
cost to the nation, in dollars and cents, 
of the vice, crime, pauperism and in- 
sanity that moral training in the 
schools might and would obviate, in 
great measure. The consequences af 
this lack of moral training strike home 
to every person in the land, directly or 
indirectly. Frightful burdens are en- 
tailed upon the country because so 
many children have no moral compass 
to guide them. Blighting influences 
proceed from them, like poisoned 
water flowing through the land. This 
tremendous, present-time problem of 
moral training is treated exhaustively 
in this book, in plain, lucid style. It 
deals in indisputable facts. It presents 
these with irrefutable logic. 

All who have to do with training 
children will find helpful suggestions 
in this book. 12mo. $1 net; $1.04 post- 
paid. Published by Richard G. Bad- 
ger, 194 Boyston St., Boston. Copies 
also mailed by the author, F. G. Mar- 
tin, Box K, Altadena, Cala. 





“The White Quiver: A Romance of the 
Piegan Indians.” By Helen Fitz- 
gerald Sanders. Author of “Trails 
Through Western Woods.” 


To those readers who wish to get in 
more intimate touch with the rapidly 
passing Indian, his traditions, myths, 
customs, and ceremonials, nothing re- 
cently from the press has been offered 
in finer and most sympathetic spirit 
than the book at hand. It is a photo- 
graph of the Piegan Indians in their 
thoughts and actions, illustrated with 
photographs of the members of the 
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tribe. Scenes are portrayed which 
cover their ordinary daily life, their 
counsels, medicine dances and other 
ceremonial forms. 


The story is put in romance form in . 


a period before the tribe felt the in- 
fluence of the white man, but the truth 
of the actions were gleaned by the au- 
thor from the patriarchs still living. 
Every effort has been made to have the 
descriptions of the solemn and inspir- 
ing ceremonials absolutely accurate. 
The author has many close friends 
among the Piegans, and she was great- 
ly assisted by Horace J. Clarke and 
Miss Helen Clarke, “Pi 0 to po wa ka,” 
of Glacier Park, children of the gallant 
Major Malcolm E. Clarke, at whose 
mountain home she heard many of the 
old Indian stories told. The success 
and appeal of the book is expressed in 
the fact that this is the second edition. 

Published by Duffield & Co., New 
York. $1.25 net. 


“Julia Ward Howe and the Woman 
Suffrage Movement.” A selection 


from her Speeches and Essays, with 
introduction and notes by her daugh- 
ter, Florence Howe Hall. 


The spirit of the armies of freedom 
found its noblest expression in Julia 
Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. In this little volume of her 
speeches and essays will be found the 
same poetic fervor, the same intense 
love of freedom, the same high faith 
and courage which characterize her 
immortal war lyric. Mrs. Howe not 
only believed, with all her soul, in the 
enfranchisement of her sex, but she 
foresaw the triumph of the cause to 
which she consecrated many years of 
work and effort. In these speeches and 
essays, she treats of the suffrage and 
allied questions from many points of 
view, and advances many arguments in 
their behalf. The men and women of 
the twentieth century will here find the 
fruits of the ripest wisdom of her 
long and scholarly life. The suffrage 
worker will find an armory of glowing 
texts expressed in the exquisite Eng- 
lish of which Mrs. Howe was mistress. 
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“The barrier in the way of women 
must be placed behind them, not be- 
fore. They must not be permitted nor 
encouraged to relapse into the attitude 
imposed upon them by society in its 
barbaric stages.” 

“When I turn my face toward the en- 
franchised women of to-day I seem to 
have an apocalyptic vision of a great 
multitude, praising God for the new 
and wonderful revelations of his 
spirit.” 

Cloth, 12mo, $1. net; postage extra. 
Published by Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


“The New Philosophy: First Expla- 
nation of Electricity, Gravitation, 
Repulsion and the New Atomic Ele- 
ment, Rex,” by Calvin Samuel Page. 
Illustrated. 


This volume covers a deep debatable 
field in science, a field over which most 
learned men continue to battle and 
which an ordinary layman may ven- 
ture only to become more and more 
confused. Accordingly the critic 
steps aside here and gives place to the 
author to set forth his views of what 
he claims to be new explanations of 
the physical phenomena we see about 
us every day. 

“I made my first discovery (the 
Foundation of my work) 25 years ago. 
It appears that I was prematurely en- 
thusiastic over my ‘find,’ for I at once 
tried to interest the public, universities, 
professional science, and finally pub- 
lishers, but none of them would listen 
to such a revolutionary claim. Why 
this seemingly concerted attitude is a 
problem still open to solution. I was 
greatly perplexed, but soon recovered 
and labored on to the present consum- 
mation. I am now most profoundly 
grateful to every one of them for not 
listening to me then, for it seems to 
me providential. For I have since dis- 
covered over forty new physical, 
mathematical and astronomical laws, 
and instead of only a first ‘clue’ to new 
explanations, I am now permitted to 
issue unassisted a complete Physical 
Philosophy. Otherwise, perhaps be- 
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fore this time, many professors would 
have worked out these laws from the 
‘clue’ I then offered them. 

“With the single exception of Rex, 
there are scores of surprises less and 
greater in this book, for the work up- 
sets common and scientific understand- 
ings by the hundred. This is the foun- 
dation of the splendid testimonials 
which I have received from prominent 
educators and scientists. Now to im- 
mediately verify this strong statement, 
I will merely enumerate a few: Mole- 
cules of a gas do not bombard; Re- 
fraction does not produce the rainbow; 
Orbits are not Elliptical; Matter in mo- 
tion is not Energy, and so on.” 

Library Edition, 800 pages; 165 il- 
lustration, English cloth binding, $3.50 
prepaid. Published by Science Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 


“Our Modern Debt to Israel,” by Ed- 
ward Chauncey Baldwin, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Illinois. 


If proof were needed that the world 
is awaking to a belated realization of 
its incalculable debt to Israel, the 
amazing output within the last de- 
cade of books dealing with the Old 
Testament would furnish abundant tes- 
timony. Most of these books have, 
however, been written by specialist, 
and more or less exclusively for schol- 
arly readers rather than laymen. Never 
hitherto has an attempt been made to 
set forth within brief compass the 
work in its nature and significance of 
prophet, priest and sage. 

Who these men were, what they did, 
and what we owe, both institutionally 
and ethically, to these three classes 
who together guided end molded the 
life of Israel, are the questions that 
the author answers. He has _per- 
formed his work both sympathetically 
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and thoroughly. Convinced by his own 
studies that we are what we are by 
reason of what we owe Israel, he has 


‘shown us, in the light of modern bib- 


lical scholarship, exactly in what this 
obligation consists. The result will 
be a revelation to those who have not 
followed closely the recent progress of 
biblical scholarship. - His conclusions 
as to our obligations will be a revela- 
tion to many. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.45. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


“Social and Economic Forces in Amer- 
ican History.” 

The subtler, and what are to most 
readers the most interesting, facts and 
causes of historic development—those 
which are intimately related to the life 
of the people—are dealt with in the 
volume called “Social and Economic 
Forces in American History,” which is 
made up of judicious and chronologi- 
cally connected selections from “The 
American Nation,” that notable history 
produced by the co-operation of many 
able scholars working under the edi- 
torial supervision of Albert Bushnell 
Hart. These scholars, through their 
extensive knowledge, which enables 
them to estimate the true importance of 
each economic change and of every 
social symptom, are singularly quali- 
fied for the difficult business of gener- 
alizing vividly, yet soundly. The book 
may be described as made up of the 
sort of impressions which, in the read- 
ing of ordinary books of history, strike 
one most forcibly, and are longest re- 
membered. In “Social and Economic 
Forces in American History” we have 
the industrial conditions, the time- 
spirit, the ideals of every period from 
Colonial times to the present day, lu- 
minously set forth. 

Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
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HE FIRST sPan-American 
strawberry was found by Sam- 
uel Cooper of New York in the 
fall of 1898, growing in a row 
of Bismarck plants set the previous 
spring. This plant, he says, had six- 
teen runners, all of which had either 
ripe, green fruit, or blossoms. The old 
plant was heavily laden with fruit. It 
is undoubtedly a sport or bud variation 
of the Bismarck. Dame Nature did 
wonderful work when she produced 
this everbearing sport. Not so much 
in the value of the one variety as in 
breaking up the regular strawberry 
habit of fruiting but once a year. 

The true everbearing strawberries, 
such varieties as “Productive, Progres- 
sive and Superb,” bear their best crop 
in the fall of the first year. 

The everbearing strawberries may 
be made to net the grower $1,000 an 
acre by selecting good, fertile, well- 
drained ground that is in good state of 
cultivation and manure well with well 
rotten manure, and work the ground till 
it is well pulverized, same as for cab- 
bage, potatoes or beans. Plant in the 
spring. Set the plants in rows that are 
30 inches apart, and the plants 18 
inches apart in the rows; begin imme- 
diate cultivation till about August 15th. 
Keep all the blossoms pinched off till 
about August Ist, and you may ex- 
pect to have plenty of fruit by Sep- 
tember the first and. up till hard freez- 
ing weather. 

Bradley Brothers, of Southern IIli- 
nois, says: “We have ‘Productive and 
Progressive’ Everbearing strawberries 
that yield a little over 8,000 quarts 
per acre during the fall months from 
plants set that same spring many of 
the individual plants yielded a quart 
of fruit to the plant; the ground was 
well manured with common barnyard 
manure and the plants well cultivated 
and the blossoms all kept pinched off 
till the 1st of Angust. .These berries 


Fall or Everlasting Strawberries 





were sold on the local markets and ex- 
hibited at the State and counties fairs, 
where they received first premiums. 
They begin picking ripe berries the last 
week in August, and they continued to 
bear every day right along till Hal- 
lowe’en.” 

“Mr. Cooper further says that the 
Productive is the best yielder of any 
variety he ever saw; that on an aver- 
age, the Productive in hills will bear a 
pint of fruit to each plant the first fall, 
a quart to each plant the following 
spring, and if the leaves are mown off 
after the June crop is gathered they 
will bear another pint of fruit the sec- 
ond fall, or an average of two quarts 
for each plant for the two years. 

There is no plant that so adapts it- 
self to soils of all descriptions as the 
‘strawberry. It is a fruit that can be 
grown everywhere, in sandy or clayey 
soil; while good drainage is essential, 
there is nothing that the strawberry 
delights in more than a moist soil. 
Your land may be a sandy loam, black 
swamp land, heavy clay or rich clay 
loam, and in any of these with good 
drainage you can grow good strawber- 
ries. But of all locations, avoid land 
that has been long to grass; while on 
such sods will always be found larvae 
and other insects that - would likely 
destroy the plants. 

The planting should be done as early 
in the spring as the soil can be worked 
in good condition, for the plants will 
always do better if set before they 
have started much growth. It is not 
always practical always in every sec- 
tion to do this, but the earlier they 
can be set the better they will grow 
that season; in every section the plant- 
ing should be done as fast as spring 
advances northward. There is great 
pleasure as well as profit in growing 


the Everbearing strawberries, and they 


should be in every private and market 
garden. 
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